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J.adies and Children’s Garments. 








LADIES’ *‘ PRINCESS’ COSTUME.—For Description see next Page 




















E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. | 











DESCRIPTION OF LAUIES’ PRINCESS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see preceding Page.) 


The charming costume illustrated is made of plain | both are edged with lace, and a handsome Low com 
and matelassé silk, and may be classed as one of the | pletes the point. The sleeves are of matelassé, ani 
| Gabrielle variety. It is fitted at each side by a/ widen slightly below the clbow, the outsids seam 





| single dart near the closing, and by another occurring being Jeft open throughout the flaring portion, whic) 


in an under-arm gore, and extending from the arm’s- | is overlaid with matelassé folds. A plaiting of pla 
eye to the top of a long pocket with « pointed lap, | silk is fastened to the sleeve above the openin 
| This dart assists in simulating a side-back, which, | under a silk band with a bow at the back, while « 
with a seam joining short central portions, completes deep fall of lisse is fustened inside the sleeve, The 
the adjustment of the back. To the lower portion | neck is completed with a military collar outside 
of the back is attached a matelassé puff, and from the | ruching of disse. The pattern to the costume is No, 
bottom of the puff falls a full back-breadth, cach (4504, price 50 cents, and calls for 98 yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, in making the dress for a lady of 


medium size, 


being so gathered at the upper edge that a ruffle is} 
'T 


formed. ‘he bottom of the front snd*u der-arm | 
gore is cut in blocks, faced underneath with mate- The bonnet is round and placed well back on the 
lassé, and turned up on the outside above a scanty | head. It is of straw and is bound with silk to match 
flounce overlaid with folds of silk. The pocket men- the costume. Velvet, silk, blossoms, lace and an 


tioned is of matelussé, while the lap is of plain silk: | ostrich tip are used in ornamentation. 
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4533 
Front View. 4533 


Back View. 





LADIES’ LONG SACK CLOAK, WITH HALF-FITTING, GORED 3AOK, 





No. 4533.—This elegant street garment is made of | front closes with passementerie frogs, The Jm\. tern is | 
shaggy beaver and trimmed with velvet. It is fitted in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 incbas. bust|| 
at the back by five long seams extending from the | measure. To make thegarment for a lady of wedinm | 
shoulders, but the front is loose. A deep collar and | size, 74 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be re- 

_ of velvet complete it handsomely, while the ' quired. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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4522 {522 


Front Vie: Back: View. 


LADIES’ CLOSE-FITTING BASQUE, WITH GORED BACK. 

No. 4522.—This stylish basque is fitted by two | cuffs, and a military collar. The pattern 1s m 13 sizes 
darts at each side of the front, and by under-arm | for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 
gores, side-backs extending to the shoulders, and a} costs 30 cents. To make the garment for a lady of 
seam in the center of the back. It is in cuirass- | medium size, 3£ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 

| shape and has coat-sleeves, finished with  plaited | be required. 


4505 
4505 


Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ MANTLE 


No. 4505.—The mantle illustrated is made of cash- | peculiar feature ef this mantle is the arrangement ot 
mere and trimmed with fancy braid, silk fringe and | the wings. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 
ribbon bows. Jt is in two pieces, a plain front, and | 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents. 
a back with extensions forming sleeves and fitted by | To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 4 
a rounding dart, together with a shoulder-seam. The} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, are needed. 
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LADIES’ SLEEVELESS, STREET 
BASQUE 


No. 4526. — Velvet is the mate- 
rial represented these engrav- 
ings, and lace ani cmbroidered 
insertion arc used in trimming the 
garment. It is neatly fitted by darts, 
and long seams through the back 
whieh is short and curved, while the 
front is deep and square. The pat- 
tern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 


costs 30 cents. To make the basque 





for a lady of medium size, 38 yards 


of goods, 27 inches wide, are needed. 























Front View. Rac 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT,. LACED AT THE SIDI 


No, 4558.—The over-skirt illustrated is deep and | of silk 20 inches wide, complete the over-skirt. The 








round, but is so draped as to appear quite irregular. | pattern is in 9 sizes for Iadics from 20 to 36 inches, 
The side-front seam at the left side is laced together, | waist measure. To make the garment for a lady of 


a a 


and the side-back seam at the opposite side is draped | medium size, 44 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, are 
high by plaits. A pocket and plaiting, using a yard }necessary. ,Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ LONG, LOOSE-FITTING, STREET BASQUI 
No. 4520.—The garment i 
light cloth, and 


braid, It is fite 


Ams i hlathcning saa epea th 


prettily trinun 
ted at 


dart 


’ 


“4498 


Front View. Rack: View. 


1} 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, WITH CROSSED BACK-DRAPERY. | 


| No. 4438.—This stylish over-skirt is made of silk | 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 30 cents. | 
'! and handsomely trimmed with the material and|To make the over-skirt for a lady of medium size, 
velvet, together with buttons and button-holes. The | five yards and three-fourths of 


goods, twenty-seven | 
pattern to the garment is in 9 sizes for ladies from | inches wide, will be required. 


J 




















| with a pretty effect, | 
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4503 


Front View, 


LADIES’ BASQUE, OPEN AT THE SIDE OF THE BACK. 
No. 4503.—Basques of the style illustrated are | The pattern is in thirteen sizes, for ladies from 28 
very fashionable at present, and are made of one | to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents, ‘To 
* of medium size, 2% 


fabric or of combinations, according to the taste.| make the garment for a la 
together with a yard 


Cashmere and silk are used in the present instance | yards of goods 27 inches w 
in connection with tiny buttons, | of silk 20 inches wide, will | 


ded 


4512 


Front View. Rack View. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT, WITH BURNOUS DRAPERY. 


No. 4512.—The pattern to this over-skirt is guit- | inches wide, are necessary. Cashmere is the mate- 


able for any soft material, and is in 8 sizes for| rial illustrated, and the trimmings consist of plaitings 
. ’ ’ 


misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the over-| and pipings of silk, together with button-holes and 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


skirt tu a miss of 12 years, 24 yards of goods, 27 | fancy buttons, 
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4499 


Front Vie 


WISSES’ COAT, WITH HALI 


4499 very stylish 


th fanes 


4497 Back View. 


Front Vie Ww. 
MISSES’ POLONAISE, OPEN IN THE BACK 


No. 4497.—The polonaise illustrated is made of | for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the 
cashmere aad silk, and is closed with a lacing of | polonaise for a miss of 12 years, 3$ yards of goods, 
, ‘ . yu Bie . i San” tale 
silk tape, The pattern can be used in making up| 27 inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 30 


any material that may be selected, and 18 in 8 sizes | vents. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE, OPEN IN THE BACK. 


No. 4513.—This little basque is made of two 
shades of delaine, and is very stylish. It is fitted in 
the ordinary manner, and has two fans of dark goods 
let in each side-back skirt seam, and at the outside 
The pattern is in 8 sizes 


To make the 


seam of each coat-slecve 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age 
garment for a miss of 12 years, 2} yards of goods, 
together with half a yard of a darker shade, each 27 
Price of pattern 


inches wide, will be required 
cents. 


4513 


Front Vie 


4546 4546 


Front View Back Vie 


BOYS’ DOUBLKE-BREASTED OVERCOAT 


No. 4546.—The pattern to this pretty little coat is | yards of goods, 27 inely © required 
I ! : 
in 5 sizes for boys from 4 to 8 years of age, and costs | material illustrated is tin d the thmiminrg 


25 counts ike the coat for a boy of 7 years, 24) fanev binding braid 


LITTLE BOYS’ COSTUME 


No, 4516.—The charming little suit here illustrate: 
is made of piyvé, and trimmed with Hamburg en 
broidery and a row of stitching. Tho pattern is in 
three sizes for boys from 2 to 4 years of age; 38 
yards of goods 27 inches wide, together with @ yard 
of muslin of the sume width, are necessary 
make the costume for « bov of 3 years Prie 


20 cents, 


pattern 


1515 


Back View. 


| 
be” NOTICE,--We are Agents for the Sale of KE, BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and | 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and | 


T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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IN THE WOODS. 
BY E. CHARDON, 


AST year, when flowery bells were swinging, 

| Last year, when songs of birds were ring- 
ing, 

When tender leaf and blade were springing, 

Then May and I, our young blood dancing, 

And eyes with love-looks glancing, glancing, 

Went through the fields and woods together, 

And to each other praised the weather. 


Last year, when rushes, tall and slender, 
Grew by the brook-side, and the tender 
Haze of the morning veiled the splendor 
Of summer sun, with young heart beating, 
My May and I, our warm lips meeting, 
Then pledged to walk through life together, 
In pleasant and in stormy weather. 


When winter came with sleeting, snowing, 
With ice and cold, and north wind blowing, 
Then May, with love no longer glowing, 
Regardless of the fond words spoken, 

Her promises forgot or broken, 

Looked at me cold as winter weather, 

And we no longer walked together. 


Again the budding spring returning, 

May walks alone, with look of yearning 

On her fair face; ah, is she learning 

That vows of love, once fondly spoken, 

Should not be thus so lightly broken? 

Then shall we, May, this bright spring weather, 
Once more walk fields and woods together 





IONA AND STAFFA. THE CAVE OF FINGAL, 


BY Cc. 


HE small but celebrated Island of Staffa, one 
of the Hebrides, near the coast of western 
Scotland, and nine miles from Iona, has 
always been an object of attraction to the tourist 
and to the lover of nature. The name of Statffa is 
Norwegian, and is very properly bestowed on this 
picturesque spot; it implies a staff or column. 
This and the sister island, Iona, are the sanctuary 
of the fables and myths of the north, Upon their 
pinnacles Ossian sung his immortal songs, the 
Druids. taught their wisdom and the Celtic gods 
had their altars. The holiest traditions of the 
people being there centered, the customs and lan- 
guage of the ancient Celtic race were there pre- 
served in their utmost purity. They were once, 
in the western world, the sun which shed light in 
a wide circle of darkness and of barbarism. 
Religion and science were cultivated there long 
before the Roman legions planted their eagles on 
Scotland’s soil, 

This may be said of Iona, more particularly, as 
Staffa had but few inhabitants. Iona was the 
common burial-place of the kings of northern 
and western Europe, for to those interred in the 
sacred ground, a devout faith promised preserva- 


Norway, carved in Runic characters, legible sti}! 
and many more have been defaced by time, in 
one large tomb, an entire race of kings were jn. 
terred. Atevery step one treads on the fragments 
of monuments erected to the great men of extinet 
nations, of heroes and bards once honored and 
adored, of whom posterity knows nothing. Iona 
was filled with places of Druidie worship, and on 
the site of the chief temple, the Christians, in the 
sixth century, built a chapel, whose ruins stij| 
exist. They are the link which connects Pagan 
with Christian antiquity, the priest of the true 
faith made of the great Pagan god a saint, and 
dedicated the chapel to iim. Not in-Saint Ovan’s 
Chapel alone, are the types of Pagan worship 
mixed with those of the Christian. Scenes fro, 
biblical history are by the side of representations 
of Odin’s sacrifices, and the cross is carved upon 
an altar that is covered with Pagan symbols. The 
present inhabitants of the island are probably the 
direct descendants of the old Druid race. A 
clergyman goes across from Mull, once every 
year, to preach the gospel, to baptize, to join in 
wedlock and to bless the graves of the departed. 
The youth grow up without instruction, and the 
renowned seat of Druidical learning is now the 
abode of ignorance. 

Iona, or, as it is sometimes called, Icolmkill 
(pronounced E-o’na and Ik'‘om-kill’) contains 
about two thousand acres and one thousand in- 
habitants. Its ruined cathedral is one hundred 
and sixty feet in length, by sixty in breadth, and, 
like most of its other edifices, is of a date long 
subsequent to the introduction of Romanism. 

Staffa is of an irregular oval shape, its greatest 
elevation is one hundred and forty-four feet, and 
is, at the present time, uninhabited in winter, 
though its natural wonders bring crowds of 
travellers to it every summer. It is intersected 
by one deep division, scarcely to be termed a 
valley, which divides the higher part from the re- 
mainder of the island. There is a soil of consider- 
able depth on the surface, which is covered with 
herbage. There are no sunken rocks around it, 
but the water deepens rapidly from the shore. 
The whole of the south-west portion of the island 
is supported by ranges of natural pillars, most!) 
about fifty feet high, standing in beautifully- 
formed colonnades; above these, the stratum 
which reaches to the soil or surface of the island 
varie’ in thickness, a% the island itself is #rmed 
into hills or valleys. 

As one goes along the shore, studded with grand 
and striking characteristics, the Cave of Fingal 
appears in allits grandeur, The mind can scarcely 
form an idea more magnificent than such a space, 
supported on each side by ranges of columns and 
roofed by the bottoms of those which have been 
broken off. In different places the color varies 
with a great deal of elegance, and to render it still 
more agreeable, the light is reflected from with- 
out, so that the farthest extremity is very plainly 
seen, and the air within being agitated by the flux 
and reflux ofthe tides, is perfectly dry and whole- 
some, and free entirely from damp vapors. The 





tion in the day of general destruction. On the 
grave-stones still remaining, are the names of 


length of the cave is estimated at three hundred 


sixty-four kings of Scotland, France, Ireland and | and seventy feet. At the mouth of the arch itis 
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about fifty feet asia and the eine at the en- 
trance one hundred and twenty feet, but decreases 
to seventy at the end, A writer of great talent 
exclaims: ‘* What are the cathedrals or the palaces 
built by man compared with this ?—mefe models 
or imitations as diminutive as a man’s work always 
appears When compar ed with those of nature.” 

There are three lofty clustered columns which 
support a roof that rivals the proudest domes in 
the world, The forms and proportions of this 
work are entirely original, and the whole is in 
the sublimest harmony. In several places of this 
glorious temple, former visitors have carved un- 
known names. Some might smileat these childish 
efforts of vanity. If this cave had not the order, 
symmetry and richness which it possesses, even 
the greatness of dimensions, simplicity of style 
and the profound and fairy solitude of the whole 
scene would strongly impress a mind gifted with 
any sense of beauty in art or nature. If to these 
be added that peculiar sentiment with which, per- 


haps, nature most impresses us, when we draw | 


comparisons between its works and those of art, 


we shall be compelled to own it is not without | 


cause that celebrity has been conferred on the 
Cave of Fingal. 
Dunellen, New te 


POETS AND MUSICIANS, 


BY MARY W. CABELL. 


FRIEND interrupted me as I was playing 

A one of C hopin’ s “delicate, arabesque woven 
mazourkas”’ by exclaiming: ‘‘ Eureka! I 

have long been trying to find out what poet holds 


a place in literature analogous to Chopin's place in 


music, and I have at length succeeded.” 
“ May I ask,”’ 
“It is Edgar Poe,” replied he. ‘‘ Where else 
will you find a parallel to Chopin’s rich, peculiar 
ornamentation, exquisite finish, stately yet mourn- | 
ful melody ?”’ 
“Some writer says, 


pin’s music, and it seems to me that the 


extinguished hope and joy run through Pve’s | 


writings.” 

“ Yes,” said my friend, ‘‘ I see a decided parallel 
in the vein of deep, almost morbid sadness that | 
runs through the works of both thesemen, T heir | 


said I, “to what poet you refer?” | 


” returned I, “ that the wail 


HISTORY, BIOG RAPHY AND GENE RAL LITERATURE. 515 


his ‘ poetic principle’ that there is no such thing 
as a long poem, the Iliad itself, he tells us, was 
clearly intended to be taken as a series of lyrics.”’ 

“You may vainly look for a careless word or 
awkward phrase through everything Poe has 
| written,’’ said my friend, “and you may as vainly 
; search through Chopin’s music for a slovenly 
| chord or unskilful combination. Every word and 
phrase in Poe’s case, every note and chord in 
Chopin's have a beautiful finish, a rich ornamen- 
tation.” 

“Yes,’’ said I, “and in the works of each you 
will find a total absence of the commonplace.” 

“IT remember,” said he, ‘‘the comment of a 
musical critic, who speaks of ‘ Chopin’s admirable 
harmonic progressions which lend importance to 
many a slender subject and redeem his slightest 
effort from triviality.’ This is eminently the case 
with Poe in regard to his command of language, 
out of which he actually forms harmonic progres- 
And while in range of thought and depth of 
sentiment, there are very many writers who excel 
him, yet in euphony and rhythm, he is excelled 
by none and equalled by very few. Poe uses the 
beautiful, stately, old, Ionie measure (fifteen feet), 
a measure which few venture to use, and, indeed, 
few are capable of using, but as it is employed by 
Poe, the harp of Eolus itself is not more charm- 
ing.”’ 

“T think you have made out your case quite 
| clearly,” said I, “‘and hereafter I shall learn to 

link these two sons of genius together in my 
thoughts, for in several phases there is an analogy 
in their works. But what suggested to you to 
irace out this parallel? Was it an original idea 
with you?” 

**No,”’ said he, “I will frankly confess that it 
was not. In reading Butler’s Reminiscences (a 
very choice old book, by the way,) I found a com- 
parison instituted between Milton and Morart, 
which started me in this train of thought.’ 

“ Milton and Mozart!’ exclaimed I. ““ Well, I 
must confess Mozart stirs and delights me much 


sions, 


| 





| 
| 
of an extinguished nationality runs through Cho-| more than Milton, but I am not prepared to dis- 


wail of | pute that there may be some analogous points in 


the genius of the two. However, I will have to 
| re-read Milton before passing an opinion on this 
|point. I do not feel en rapport with his works, 
The spirit of the age has changed so much since 
| he wrote, and, gifted as he was, he did not possess 


genius was of the elegiac kind that breathed itself | that bre vad, maagniGeant genius, unstamped by any 


out on a minor key. In Chopin, as in Poe, we 
find a dreamy sadness, a brooding regretfulness 
whose burden and refrain is ‘ nevermore,’ ”’ 

“T begin to see some justice in the parallel you 
have suggested,” said I. 
quisite finish of detail within that range. Chopin 
never wrote an opera nor oratorio. 


two concertos, which had no success, being far 
inferior to his shorter works, 


drama called ‘ Politian,’ 
Araaf,” written in his early youth. A long poem, 
indeed, was totally opposed to Poe’s code of 
sesthetics, 


“Each of these men had | 
a limited range and each of them showed an ex- | 


The only | 
works of any magnitude he ever attempted were | 


Edgar Poe never | 


wrote an epic nor any long work except a crude | 
and a poem called ‘Al | 


You may remember that he asserts in | 


|age or country, but appealing to all humanity in 
all ages—such a genius, for instance, as Shakspeare 
possessed, or as the poet of olden times who de- 
| sired that his epitaph should be: ‘Oh, passer-by, 
go and tell all ages that no one ever sang so 
sweetly as the blind poet of Chios,’”’ 

‘“*Was not that rather egotistical in Homer 
said my friend. 

‘‘T think not,”’ replied I. ‘‘ It seems to me one 
|might have a joyous, exultant consciousness of 
genius poised high above any personal vanity. 
In fact, I have noticed that the more largely and 
richly a man is gifted, the less vanity and egotism 
he has, After all, what is genius butinsight. It 
originates nothing. It does but see and bear wit- 
ness to the marvels that lie all around and about 
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us, but which the vision of ordinary mortals is too 
dull to discern, When a man is gifted with this 
insight, it opens so many worlds to his gaze that 
it serves to dwarf his personality to his own con- 
sciousness,” 

“T believe you are right,’ said my friend. 
‘Apropos to the epitaph Homer proposed for 
himself, I am reminded of an anecdote I have re- 
cently heard of Thackeray, Justas he had finished 
dictating to an amanuensis that splendid chapter 
in ‘The Newcomes’ entitled ‘Adsum,’ he ex- 
claimed, carried away by an irrepressible enthu- 
siasm: ‘ By Heavens, that is genius!’ ’’ 

“Tlad he thought differently, he would have set 
himself in opposition to the whole world,” said I. 
‘But his valuation of his own genius is more 
moderate than that of one of the old Greek painters, 
Xerxis, I believe, who, in the early part of his 
sareer, sold his paintings, but in mature years de- 
clined to do so, alleging as a reason that no price 
was adequate to their value, and, therefore, he 


entered upon a deep and noble joy akin to that of 
the angels.’’ 

“Yes,”’ said I, “there is nothing ‘of the earth 
earthy’ in Beethoven's music, There is a deep 
underlying spirituality, a yearning and striving 
after supernal heights in nearly all that he has 
written,” 

* Do you know,” said my friend, “ that ‘ yearn- 
ing’ is the title | have mentally bestowed on his 
famous Haydon sonata, I never heard a piece of 
music that so vividly embodied yearning, that so 
well expressed the stretching after a mysterious 
joy, a supernal loveliness that forever flit before 
us and elude us, through all our mortal life, at 
least ; though in the faith that ‘every deep longing 
is a prophecy of its own fulfilment,’ we never 
cease to look forward to grasping this deep and 
wondrous joy and loveliness,’ 

*T think George Eliot must have had Beethoven 
in her mind,’ said I, ‘* when she speaks of ‘the 
wondrous harmonies of music searching the sub- 


gave them away to different cities and king- | tlest windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of 


doms. 

“And yet,” said my friend, ‘‘ we see a certain 
sense of incompleteness shown by some of the 
artists of classic times, a sense which caused them 
to write ‘faciebat’ instead of ‘fecit’ on their 


’ 


works.’ 

“That spirit was comparatively rare then,’’ said 
I, “It is far more characteristic of this tumultu- 
ous, unsettled age, with its restless questionings, 
its deep yearnings, its eager craving for more 
light. But, my friend, we are wandering almost 


illimitably from our subject, We were speaking 
of Mozart a while ago, and he reminded me of 
Beethoven, Where will you find a parallel for 
that glorious genius who ‘ ever set the highest be- 
fore him ?’”’ 

“Tt is hard to do,” returned my friend, “In 
fact, it is impossible to find a poet who affords in 
all respects a parallel to this king of the world of 
sounds, In some respects, it seems to me Mrs. 
Browning might be classed with him; not in re- 
gard to the method of either, but to the general 
spirit that pervaded their works, the all-pervading 
presence of soul, the suggestiveness of high and 
splendid things.” 

‘‘Tn method,” said I, ‘‘ Beethoven was very far 
superior to Mrs, Browning. The beauty and 
loftiness of his themes are never marred by a 
want of finish, and this is much more than we can 
say of Mrs. Browning.” 

“True,” said my friend. ‘I find but little 
similarity in the letter of their works; it is in the 
spirit that I find it. Both of them go far below 
the depth. Mrs, Browning has soared to such 
heights and sounded such depths in human life as 
no other poet ever attained; Beethoven stirs 
deeper and subtler chords in our nature than any 
other musician, In some of his wild, troubled, 
minor movements, heseems to be laying bare to us 
stormy struggles and gropings of the soul toward 
the light. Then these perturbed movements are 
succeeded by strains full of such an irrepressible 
joy, or of such a deep, solemn tenderness and 
peace, like a soul which after strife and struggle 
has come into a higher, purer atmosphere, and has 


| 
| 








life where no memory can penetrate, and binding 
together your whole being, past and present, in 
one unspeakable vibration,’ ’’ 

“Tt is very applicable to the effect his music 
produces,’’ said my friend, ‘ But to return to 
Mrs. Browning. Much as she lacks grace and 
finish, the spirit of her works has something in 
common with Beethoven's music. We find some- 
| thing of the same deep spirituality, the same 
yearning and aspiring after grand heights, the 
same earnestness and depth.” 

“As your field of comparison is not entirely a 
novel one,”’ said I, “you will find that Robert 
Browning and Wagner have already been com- 
pared,” 

“Yes, and justly enough, I dare say, for I sup- 
pose there is as much analogy between’ them as 
you would be apt to find between any two men 
pursuing different provinces of art.” 

“Have you found a parallel for Tennyson?” 
asked I. , 

“Oh, yes, that was more easily found than any 
of the others. Mendelssohn is clearly Tennyson's 
compeer, Tennyson is a writer who possesses 
not only elegance and polish, but genius. Not 
only can he write beautiful little lyries, but he is 
capable of sustaining himself nobly in higher, 
graver works, such, for instance, as ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ Mendelssohn is a musician who, while he 
composes with elegance and finish, does not over- 
polish his works to the point of tameness, Whilst 
he can compose lovely little morceoux (as, for in- 
stance, his ‘Songs without Words’), he is capable 
of sustaining himself in beautiful and _ brilliant 
concertos, and, above all, he has proved himself in 
his grand oratorio of Elijah to possess a genius so 
lofty as to entitle him to clasp brother hands with 
Beethoven and Mozart.” 

“Have you found any musical peer for Shel- 
ley ?” asked I, 

‘*No, not yet, but I shall seek for one. Shelley 
is a great favorite with me, I don’t know a poet 
of a more exquisite fancy. In all the range of 
elegiac poetry, I doubt if we could find anything 
finer than his ‘ Adonais,’”’ 
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“The range of elegiac poetry is but a limited 
one,” said I, “In all languages I believe you 
will find a paucity in this province of literature.”’ 

“True,” said my friend. “ This is a fact, anda 
somewhat strange one, too, when we consider the 
tendency there is in human nature to idealize the 
dead, I believe it was Lamb who, in going 
through a grave-yard and reading over the epi- 
taphs, asked: * Where are all the bad people 
buried?’ ”’ 

“A great many people, but little loved and 
cherished in life,’”’ said I, ‘are mocked after death 
with glowing epitaphs and handsome tombs. 
They ask for bread and receive a stone, as has not 
infrequently been the case with men of superb 
genius, who, dying almost in astate of starvation, 
have had splendid monuments erected over their 
remains, But, my friend, how is it that we have 
wandered from music to tombstones ?”’ 

“We have certainly touched on the ne plus ultra 
of mortal life, which seems to suggest that we 
finish our conversation. For the present, then, | 
adieu. When we next meet, I may perhaps have | 
some new theories to broach to you.” 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


A SMALL sphere is not necessarily an unim- 
portant one; home and family are the seed places | 
of all that is most stirring and most public in the | 





world, 

“Tlow many people,” savs Jeremy Taylor, “are | 
busy in this world gathering together a handful | 
of thorns to sit upon!’ 

THERE is no saying shocks me so much as that 
which I hear very often, that a man does not know | 
how to pass his time, It would have been but ill- | 
spoken by Methusaleh in the nine hundred and 
sixty-ninth year of his life. 

AvoIp talking about what you are doing, at least 
till it is in some state of forwardness. Talking 
prevents doing. Silence is the great fellow-work- 
man, 


LIFE is like a roll of costly material passing 
swifly through our hands, and we must em- 
broider our pattern on it as it goe’. We cannot 
wait to pick up a false stitch, or pause too long 
before we set another, 


EVERY man, no matter how lowly he may ap- 
pear to himself, may still endeavor to produce 
something for the benefit or use of society; re- 
membering that an insect furnishes by its labor 
materials wherewith to furm the regal robes of 
kings, 

“T LIVE in a constant endeavor to fence against 
the infirmities of ill-health and other evils of life 
by mirth,”’ writes Sterne, “ being firmly persuaded 
that every time a man smiles—but much more so 
when he laughs—it adds something to this frag- 
ment of life,”’ 


WHENEVER you commend, add your reasons 
for doing so; it is this which distinguishes the 
approbation of a man of sense from the flattery of | 
sycophants and admiration of fools, | 
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DIVIDED. 


BY HESTER A, BENEDICT. 


IGHT is nearing. All our valleys 
Lean to whispers of repose. 
And the dainty dewdrop dallies 


With the dreaming of the rose, 


Walks the moon above the tower 
Where the chimes are all at rest— 

Feeling downward for the flower 
That I wear upon my breast. 


How her fairy fingers flutter 
O’er its petals blown apart, 

By the words I will not utter 
Waking tempests in my heart. 


Day or night-time! Doth it matter 
Any more to thee and me, 

Which shall hold or which shall scatter 
Sweetnesses for land and sea? 


Each will find and each will leave us, 
In our two ways sundered wide; 

Nothing new to vex or grieve us— 
Since no new ill can betide, 


Since, in parting, we have tasted 
All the bitter cups in one ; 

Nothing saved from all things wasted 
In a day forever done. 


Nothing? Is there lying nowhere, 
In the silence out of sight, 

Beauty for the lives that go there 
From the borders of the night? 


Is there no diviner fashion 

For the spirit’s shaping there, 
After all the pain and passion 

That has mar’d its molding here? 


Comes no answer, though we listen 
With our two hearts day by day, 

Watching hard—with eyes that glisten— 
For the fair heights far away. 


Hark! the silvery surf is beating 
Harder on the happy sands, 

And the soft gray clouds are meeting 
Where the warning watch-tower stands, 


All the lovely land is lying 
Sweet with laughter and with dew; 
Yet the nightingale is crying, 
And my heart is crying, too, 
om —_ - ed ‘ 
IF | SHALL BE MISSED. 
BY ROSE GERANIUM. 
AM drifting out into the morrow, 
I cannot live back through to-day, 
And the measures of life that I borrow 
Will soon all be wasted away. 
When these hands shall be folded in quiet 
By fingers they cannot resist— 
When these pulses shall cease to run riot— 
I wonder if I shall be missed ! 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


BY KE. J. N. SAMMLER, 


six: elephant is the only living representa- 


tive of the thick-skinned proboscideans, 
among the extinct species of which the mas- 
todon and the mammoth are the widest known, 
their bones being found, usually as fossils, in 
almost every part of the globe. The mastodon 
differed from the elephant mainly in being some- 
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ELEPHANT. 


among the ancients, and common in England as 
late as the seventeenth century, that the elephant's 
legs were destitute of joints, and that, conse. 
quently, the animal was unable to lie down, but 
always slept standing, or leaning against a tree, 
It is certainly true that elephants, when newly 
captured, will sleep standing for months at a time, 
When they are sick, also, they sleep standing as 
long as they can, their lying down indicating 4 





fatal termination to their illness. Nevertheless, 
the elephant can run nearly as fast as 4 
horse, and with a sureness of foot equal to 
that of amule, Its gait, when going faster 
than a walk, is a sort of shuffle, 

The head of the elephant is large, its neck 
short and thick. The brain, however, js 
small compared with the size of the skull, 
whose magnitude, indeed, is due to other 
causes than the development of the cerebra| 
mass. To afford a place of attachment for 
the powerful muscles of the proboscis, or 
trunk, the head presents a great extent of 
bony surface, which is provided for in a re- 
markable manner, so as to make the head, 
huge as it is, lighter in proportion to its 
bulk than that of most other quadrupeds, 
The external and internal tables of the 
bones of the skull are separated by a wii 
space, which is filled by a sort of irregular, 
honey-combed cellular structure, instead of 
brain-matter. All the cells communica‘e 
with each other, as also with the cavity of 
the nose at the drum of the ear, and, as in 
some birds, are filled with air, 

The head of the elephant is rendered pon- 


what bulkier, in having a thick coating of long | derous by its enormous tusks, which often attain 


hair, and in the simpler character of his grinding 


| the length of six feet, and sometimes even twiec: 


teeth, The number of extinct or fossil species of | that number, and weigh from one hundred and 


elephants is estimated at about thirty. Their re- | 
| tusks, which form the well-known ivory of com- 


mains are found abundantly throughout the 


northern parts of both hemispheres, where they | 
| ing in size the teeth of all other existif@® animals, 


flourished when the climate was even more rigor- 
ous than at present, subsisting by browsing upon 
the foliage of fir and pine trees. 


fifty to three hundred and fifty pounds, These 
merce, are, in reality, huge incisor teeth, surpass- 


They are, however, frequently developed imper- 


| fectly. When full grown, the animal uses them 


The elephant is the largest of existing land ani- in loosening the roots of trees which it cannot 


mals, The ordinary height is about eight 
feet, with a weight of from four to six tons, 
Specimens fourteen and even sixteen feet in 
height have occasionally been met with, 

From a period which runs far back into the ‘ 
niisty realm of legend and mythologic fable, 
the elephant has been celebrated for its sagacity 
and intelligence, for the services it has ren- 
dered man both in war and peace, for its huge — 
proportions, and for its immense strength 
united with a marvellous docility, Its sense 
of hearing is extremely delicate, and it is fond 
of music, and readily learns to move in step to 
the tap of the drum. Its smell is exquisite, 
and it likes perfumes of all sorts, but above 
all those of flowers, which it plucks one by 
one and forms into nosegays, which, having en- 


joved their fragrance, it disposes of by devouring. 


To sustain its enormous weight, the elephant is 
furnished with limbs of colossal thickness and 
strength. From their appearance of inflexibility 
arose, it is probable, the popular notion, prevalent 





LYING DOWN. 


otherwise pull up; or, in a state of domestication, 
in moving large stones, or piling lumber. A 
powerful elephant will, it is said, carry on his 
trunk a log weighing halt a ton. The tusk is 
hollow for a great part of its length, the cavity 
containing a vascular pulp, which supplies mate- 
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rial for renewal as the outer surface wears away. 


The tusks exist in both sexes, but are larger in | 


the males than in the females, 

The grinders or molar teeth of the elephant, 
which are of great weight, and, like the tusk, 
highly valued, strongly resemble those of many 
of the gnawing animals, 
eight times in the course of the creature's life, 
during which they continue to grow. 
They are remarkable for the manner 
in which they succeed each other. 
The old tooth is not pushed up by the 
new one, but the new appears behind 
the old, urging it forward, so that the 
latter wears away, and is finally re- 
placed by the former. Every succeed- 
ing tooth is more complex, and occu- 
pies a greater space in the jaw than its 
predecessor. Each molar resembles 
an aggregation of teeth, rather than 
one simple tooth. 

Unquestionably the most wonderful 
part of the elephant’s structure is its 
trunk, This is properly a continuation 
of the nose, and becomes more valu- 
able as an organ of prehension, from 
the unwieldy size of the head, and the 
shortness of the neck, Its usual 
length, when fully extended, is about 
eight feet. It is composed of a vast 
number of large and small muscles— 
according to Cuvier, not much less than forty 
thousand—which enable the elephant to shorten, 
lengthen, coil up, or move it in any direction, It 


is an organ of respiration, touch and smell. | 


“Endowed with exquisite sensibility, at the voli- 


tion of its owner, it will uproot trees or gather | 


grass, raise a piece of artillery, or pick up a comfit, 
killa man or brush off a fly.” It is even capable 
of picking up the finest needle, To fit it for the 
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HEAD OF ELEPHANT, 


more delicate operations mentioned, it is furnished 
at the extremity with what may be called a finger 
and thumb; on,.the upper side an elongated pro- 
cess, strong, soft and flexible; on the under, a sort 
of tuberele, against which the process may be 





They are changed six or | the true cavity of the nose, 
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| pressed. With it he introduces food into his 
mouth. By its means, also, he drinks, sucking 
}up into it water enough to fill it, and then dis- 
| charging the contents into the mouth, or in re- 
| freshing showers over his back. Valves at the 
| base of the trunk prevent the water from entering 
It is greatly used by 


} the animal in providing for his own comfort or 





KNEELING. 
| enjoyment, as in throwing dust over his back, or 
|} in fanning himself and switching away flies with 
|aleafy branch, Through the trunk, the elephant 
makes a loud, shrill sound, which Aristotle de- 
} scribed as resembling that of a trumpet, and from 
which the organ received its French name of | 
trompe, corrupted into the English trunk. When 
angry, the animal sometimes beats violently with 
it upon the ground, So important is it, that the 
elephant’s first act when in peril is to lift it above 
his head. Any wound of it seems to render him 
| helpless, Ordinarily he rarely uses it to strike 
| with, When crossing deep rivers, the elephant, 

utterly regardless of the comfort of his rider, will 
|sink his body greatly below the surface, being 
enabled to carry on respiration by means of his 
trunk, only needing to have its tip above the sur- 
face. 

In its general structure, the digestive apparatus 
of the elephant is similar to that of other thick- 
skinned animals. The stomach, however, not 
unlike that of the camel, is made into a sort of 
reservoir for water, capable of containing about 
ten gallons, A peculiar muscle, connecting the 
wind-pipe and gullet, enables the animal to open 
this reservoir at pleasure, for the regurgitation of 
| the fluid, which is then sometimes received into 
| the trunk, and squirted over the body, to free it 

from flies, or to cool it. The food of the elephant 
is entirely vegetable, and immense quantities of it 
are required for the animal’s sustenance. 

The female elephant has two teats, and these, 
oddly enough, are situated between the fore legs. 
The young, of which but one is produced at a 
time, suck with the meouth,.and npt with the 
trunk, The skin of the elephant is hard and 



































































529 
thick, of a brownish-gray hue generally, though 
pure white specimegs, or albinos, are occasionally 
found, In the existing species there is little or no 
hair, The feet have, in the skeleton, five distinct 
toes, but these are so incrusted in the callous skin 
which surrounds the foot, that there is no appear- 
ance of them externally, 

Elephants live in herds, not generally numer- 
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ous, roaming the tropical forests of Asia and Africa. 
Several herds frequently congregate together in 
the same forest, Though often destructive to 
trees, unless attacked, they are quiet and inoffen- 
sive. They prefer well-watered regions, feeding 
in the morning and evening, each herd having a 
leader, who seems to exercise a certain control 
over the mevements of the rest. Generally, it is 
this leader, who, on account of the size of his 
tusks, is the object of the hunter’s attack, The 
rost of the herd do their utmost to protect him, 
placing him in their midst, and guarding him by 
their own bodies from the bullets of his pursuers, 
A family resemblance, indicated by some pecu- 
liarity of stature, is usually plainly to be seen 
among the elephants of the same herd. In the 
East, distinetions of this kind have long been care- 
fully noticed, and peculiar names are given to 


CURLED ACTION WHEN MUCH FORCE IS REQUIRED, 


elephants according to them, some being con- 
sidered as high caste and others as low caste ele- 
phants, 

Not unfrequently an old male elephant is found 
who seems to have cut all society, and to live a 
solitary life, These solitary elephants, styled by 
the natives “‘rogues,” are particularly trouble- 
some, exhibiting an audacity never seen in the 
herds, One of these “regues’’ will select some 
neighborhood for his special haunt, becoming, in 
time, a perfect nuisance, and a terror to every one 
who comes in his way. He appears to be in a bad 
humor with the world generally, spending the 


greater part of his time, when not feeding, in pass+ {and twenty-four. 
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ing back and forth, seemingly like the Irishman, 
who wanted some one to “ tread on the tail of his 
coat.” The pluck of these ‘ rogues” is equal to 
their ferocity, and their cunning is not much be- 
hind either. 

A story is told of a coolie, laden with jaggery, a 
ooarse preparation of sugar, who was surprised by 
a “rogue” in a narrow pass, The poor fellow, 
intent upon saving his life, threw down his load, 


PROBOSCIS WHEN GATHERING LONG HERBAGE. 


which the elephant devoured, Being well pleased 
with his repast, the animal determined not to 
allow any person ingress or egress who did not 
provide him with a similar banquet. The pass 
formed one of the main thoroughfares to the capi- 
tal of the province; and the elephant, taking up a 
strong position at the entrance, obliged every 
passer to pay tribute, Itsoon became known that 
a donation of jaggery would insure a safe conduct 
through the guarded pas<, and no one ventured 
thereafter to go through without the expected 
tribute, 

The elephant not only likes sweetmeats, but is 
especially fond of arrack, a liquor distilled from 
rice, When in captivity, the female does not 





HEAD, WITH TRUNK UPRATSED, 


evince much maternal affection; but in the wild 
state, no animal displays a more intense devotion 
to its offspring. The young animal is exceedingly 
playful, but its strength is so great as to render it 
}asomewhat rough companion. The elephant 
|reaches maturity between the ages of eighteen 
It has been known to live for 
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more than four hundred years, The usual age, 
however, is considerably less, 

The favorite haunts of the wild elephants are 
the depths of the forest, where they browse on 
branches, and from which they issue in the cool | 
of the night to pasture in the more open grounds, 
They are always ready to plunder rice or other 
grain fields, if not deterred by fences, of which, 
fortunately, they have, in general, a strange dread. | 
A fence of mere reeds will serve to deter them 
from entering a field. 

The natural enemies of the elephant, besides 
man, are the tiger and rhinoceros; and the 
nasal horn of the latter not infrequently proves 
a more deadly weapon than the powerful trunk 
and huge tusks of the mighty proboscidean. 
The sight of even a dead tiger is enough to ex- 
cite most elephants into a transport of fear or 
fury. ‘ 

Only two existing species of elephants are 
certainly known, the Indian and the African, 
The general characters and habits of the two 


62 
a necessary appendage to royalty. They were 
used for show, for warlike purposes and for carry- 
ing burdens. In the same region, at the present 
day, they are employed for transporting baggage 
and dragging artillery over difficult places. They 
are also used extensively in agriculture, plough- 
ing, piling timber, removing heavy stones and 
similar labors. The intelligence they display in 
executing their allotted duties is something mar- 


SWIMMING. 


species are the same, and yet there are some points | vellous, ‘One evening,’’ says a traveller in India, 


of difference. The elephant of India has a head 
or scull almost pyramidal in form; that of the 


African species is more rounded, The tusks and 
| sisted in the repetition of the ejaculation urmph 


the ears, especially, of the latter, are much larger. 
So huge are the proportions of the ears of the 


African elephant, that they cover the animal’s | 


“ whilst riding in the vieinity of Candia, my horse 
evinced some excitement at a noise which ap 
proached us in the thick jungle, and which con- 

, 
urmph/ in a hoarse and dissatisfied tone. A turn 
in the road explained the mystery, by bringing 


shoulders, and are often used by the natives as a} me face to face with a tame elephant, unaccom- 
sort of truck upon which to draw loads, Other 


YOUNG ELEPUANTS BROWSING, 


and slighter differences are found in the number 
of teeth and toes. The Indian, or Asiatic species, 
moreover, is regarded as being the superior in 
sagacity and intelligence; though this superiority 
may be due rather to the fact that the Indian 
variety has been longer and more continuously 
under training than the African, It is the former 
only which at the present day is domesticated ; 
but it is certain that the latter was anciently 
brought into the service of man. , 

In the ancient Indian empires, elephants formed 


panied by any attendant. He was laboring pain- 
fully to carry a heavy beam of timber, which he 
balanced across his tusks; but the pathway 
being narrow, he was forced to bend his head 
on one side to permit it to pass endways; and 
the exertion and incovenience combined, led 
him to utter the dissatisfied sounds which dis- 
turbed the composure of my horse. On secing 
us halt, the elephant raised his head, recon- 
noitered us for a moment, then threw down the 
timber and forced himself backwards, so as to 
leave a passage, of which he expected us to avail 
ourselves, My horse still hesitated. The ele- 
phant observed it, and impatiently thrust him- 
self still deeper into the jungle, repeating his cry 
of urmph! in a tone evidently meant to encour- 
age us to come on, Still the horse trembled; 
and, anxious to observe the instinct of the two 
sagacious creatures, I forebore any interference. 

Again the elephant wedged himself further in 

amongst the trees, and waited impatiently for 

us to pass him; and after the horse had done so 

tremblingly and timidly, I saw the wise crea- 

ture stoop and take up his heavy burden, trim 

and balance it on his tusks, and resume his 

route, hoarsely snorting, as before, his discon- 
tent and remonstrance,”’ 

The following anecdote, told by Bishop Wilson, 
of Calcutta, also illustrates the sagacity of the ele- 
| phant: “‘An elephant here had a disease in his 
eyes. For three days he had been completely 
blind, His owner, an engineer officer, asked Dr. 
Webb if he could do anything to relieve the poor 
animal, The doctor said he would try nitrate of 
silver. The animal was ordered to lic down, and 
at first, on the application of the remedy, roared 
at the acute pain which it occasioned, The effect, 
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however, was wonderful, The eye was in a man- | | behind the ear, generally ends the poor creature’s 
ner restored, and the animal could partially see. | life in an instant; and expert sportsmen have 
The next day when he heard the doctor’s voice, | | been known to kill right and left one with each 
he lay down of himself, placed his enormous head | barrel. England alone imports the ivory of about 


on one side, curled up his trunk, drew in his | fifty thousand elephants every year, 


breath just like a man about to endure an opera-| In Africa, the native tribes hunt the elephant 
tion, gave a sigh of relief when it was over, and | more for its flesh than for the ivory which latter 


then, by trunk and gesture, evidontly wished 
to express his gratitude.”’ 
Elephants intended for domestication ars 
captured in various ways, It was formerly 
ymmmon to take them in pitfalls. Another 
method, frequently practiced, is by the aid of 
tame elephants, Males chie fly are captured 
in this way, the decoys being females trained 
for the purpose, With two of these the 
hunters proceed into the woods, The females 
advance quietly, and by their blandishments 
so occupy the attention of any male they meet, 
that the hunters are enabled to tie his legs 
together, and fasten him to a tree. His 
treacherous companions then forsake him. 
He is finally subdued by hunger ‘and the 
fatigue of endeavoring to free himself, and 
then the hunters drive him home between C0 es 
their two decoys. When once captured he is Sites, eee 
easily trained. Whole herds are sometimes wm iain 
taken at once, by being driven into prepared INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
inclosures, Weeks, and sometimes even 
months, are spent in an expedition of this latter | is of little value to them, while the meat is highly 
character. relished. The African species is wilder and 
The numbers of wild elephants in some parts /fiercer than the Asiatic, and defends its young 
hoth of the East Indies and of Africa, are being | with great courage, furiously attacking the hunter. 
gradually reduced as cultivation extends, and | Yet, in general, such is the terror which these 
many are shot for no other reason than a desire to animals have acquired from the persecutions of 
get rid of them, thus putting a stop to their depre- | man, that a child will sometimes put a herd to 
dations on the tilled fields, A reward of a few | flight. Hiding in the depths of the most remote 
and inaccessible forests, frequently twenty 
miles from water, which they go at night to 
drink, they are hunted with great difficulty, 


—— | 


IMIT YOUR WANTS.—From the na- 
4 ture of things, the income of most of 
the inhabitants of the earth must be limited, 
and, indeed, within very narrow bounds, 
The product of labor throughout the world, 
if equally divided, would not make the share 
of each individual large. It is impossible 
that every one should be what is called rich. 
But it is by no means impossible to be inde- 
pendent, And what is the way to compass 
this—as Burns appropriately designates it— 
“ glorious privilege?’’ ‘The method is very 
*‘ simple. It consists in one rule: Limit your 
wants. Make them few and inexpensive. 
To do this would interfere but little with 
your real enjoyment, It is mostly a matter 
of habit. You require more, or you are satis- 
fied with less, just as you have accustomed 
yourself to the one or the other, Limit your 
wants, estimate their cost, and never exceed 
shillings per head was claimed for three thousand, | it, taking pains always to keep it inside of your 
five hundred destroyed in part of the northern | income, Thus you will secure your lasting inde- 
provinces alone of Ceylon, in less than three years, | pendence. Young men, think of this, A great 
It is for the sake of the ivory that the greatest | deal of the happiness of your lives depends upon it. 
slaughter of elephants takes place, A ball of hard | After having made your money, spend it as you 
metal, in the eye, or at the base of the trunk, or | choose, honestly; but be sure you make it first, 
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AMONG THE TAILORESSES. 
BY MRS, H, N. K. GOFF, 


\ PROMENADE on Chestnut Street on a fine 
day, impresses some people with the notion 
that the feminine portion of the family of 

that dear old centenarian, ** Uncle Sam,”’ are ap- 
propriating an undue proportion of the currency 
of their indulgent relative; but let them be com- 
forted by the assurance that at least a fraction is 
loft for the necessities of his more economical 
nephews. Not to mention the exhibitions of 
thorough-bred horses and fine “turn-outs” on 
Broad Street and the Park drives,:and their fre- 
quent haltings at segar and “‘ refreshment saloons,” 
and the wrecks of fine carriages consequent on the 
latter, we find, upon an investigation of the old 
gentleman's aceount-book, that at his last footing- 
up (1870), Brother Jonathan seemed to have re- 
ceived a pretty fair share of the pin-money. 

The staid old Dutch and Quaker State of Penn- 
sylvania contributed in the above year twenty- 
one million, eight hundred and fifty thousand, 
three hundred and nineteen dollars’ worth of cloth- 
ing for him; and New York excelled her in the 
value of her contributions of the same kind, Like 
“the virtuous woman” of the Scriptures, these 
two matrons are “ not afraid of the snow for their 


Coats are “let out’’ to practical tailors, and the 
owners being interested only in the quality of the 
work done, are as ignorant of the persons as they 
are of the wages of those whom the tailors employ. 

Kight-tenths of the proprietors of clothing manu- 
factories would doubtless concur in the opinion 
one of them expressed when he assured us that 
“‘a woman cannot make a coat; she cannot put it 
together correctly. It is simply an impossibility,” 

We innocently asked, ‘* Why ?” 

His quick glance took our measure, and with 
eyes fixed above our head, he replied: ‘ Well, I 
cannot say, but somehow a woman cannot put a 
coat together as it ought to be done.” 

He was so kind as to give us the address of the 
‘*man tailor’’ who made the most and best of his 
coats, and we proceeded forthwith to visit his 
factory. We mounted the two flights of stairs, led 
by the hum of machinery, and entered at once a 
large room, where forty persons were working as 
busily and mechanically as the nine sewing- 
machines, which the same number of women 
were operating at their utmost speed. 

Not a word was spoken by an employee during 
the twenty minutes we remained. The proprietor 
did not appear to be especially delighted to see us, 
yet he treated us with civility, and patiently an- 


swered our queries, for which we were duly 
thankful. 

Several long tables occupied the centre of the 
room, and on them seven men were trimming and 


households,” but they “ reach forth their hands to 
the needy”’ in the households of sister States. 
The city of Philadelphia is credited in the same 
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account with the manufacture of seventeen mil- 
lion, seven hundred and fifty-seven thousand, 
nine hundred and thirty-two dollars’ worth of 
clothing; but the dear old man forgot to tell us 
whether ali, or only a part of it, was for “the men 
folks.”’ 

We do wish we were quite sure that the twelve 
thousand tailoresses, and unknown hundreds of 
shirt-makers, toiling in this goodly city of homes, 
were not, even while we write, and after their ten 
hours or more of hard toil in factories or squalid 
homes, stitching away at their own wardrobes, 
**to make pretence,” as the children say, that they 
have received their share. We have been mean- 
dering among their work-shops and homes, to see 
how, where and to what end they labor, and, with 
their permission, will give our readers the results 
of our discoveries. 

If the census-taker counted these women rightly 
six years ago, there must have been a wonderful 
inerease in the business of clothing (and we are 
afraid Jonathan is learning to practice Jemima’s 
extravagance), for one firm alone, which employs 
one-sixth of the ‘‘cutters”’ of this city, employs 
also fully two thousand women as seamstresses, 
Quite possibly some of them work for other estab- 
lishments also; but it isa known fact that much 
of the sewing accredited to men is performed by 
women; we think quite enough to warrant our 
estimate of twelvye*thousand women engaged in 
making vests, pants and coats for men and boys 
in the * City of Brotherly (and sisterly) Love.” 

Pants and vests are uniformly “given out” to 
women to make, and a few become responsible 
for large quantities, and employ hands by the 
piece or week, : 





pressing, and one was basting. Twenty-one wo- 
men and girls, operators, finishers and basters, sat 
in rows across the end and down one side of the 
apartment, while on the opposite side fifteen great 
iron geese were roasting on a sort of iron rack 
around a red-hot stove. The “ boss’? was ex- 
amining the completed coats, “ picking out bast- 
ing-threads,”’ and pulling the stitches on and in 
every corner, to see if they were securely done. 

The machines were all operated by foot-power, 
and women sewed up every seam, as well as set in 
sleeves, joined the back-seams, sewed on collars, 
basted, made buttonholes, and indeed were doing 
all the most difficult parts of the coats, which were 
gay uniforms for the United States Arsenal, 

In answer to our inquiries, the proprietor re- 
plied: ‘‘Oh, yes, there are quite a number here 
that can make a coat complete as well as any one. 
The pressing would be pretty hard for them, but 
I suppose some of them could stand it.” 

‘Do you take learners ?’’ we asked, 

“Yes, there are several here that learned of me,” 
he answered, ‘It takes a year’s apprenticeship. 
Some give five or six weeks, or maybe three 
months, and then I begin to pay them from one 
to three dollars a week, There is a difference in 
women,” 

‘* How long do men serve ?” 

“Well, it takes them longer. You see they 
don’t know how to sew so well when they come. 
There is a difference in them, too; but most of 
them stay three years.”’ 

“Can women beeome as perfect and efficient as 
men at coat-making?”’ 
“T’ve got as good workers among these women 





as there are in this city,” he replied, “Some of 
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them have been with me seven years; but, you | eight to twelve; basters, eight to ten; and button- 

see, to take it clean through, it’s too hard for most , hole-makers. 

of ’em.” We remarked that the latter work required con- 
“These that have been with you so long, do| siderable skill and must pay well. 

they take it clean through?” | ** Yes, oh, yes,”’ said the man, “‘ they make from 
“Oh, yes, yes, That is, except the pressing; | twelve to sixteen dollars per week at it.”’ 

the men do that.” Let us see, Taking the mean price, three cents 
Yet none of those women could have obtained | each, to earn sixteen dollars one must work a 

that work from the owners; and had that been fraction over five hundred and thirty-three button- 

possible, they must have accepted prices far infe- | holes, or nearly eighty-nine per day, or one in 

rior to those paid their ** boss,’ because, in the | about six and a half minutes during ten consecu- 

first place, ‘*‘ women can’t make coats ;” secondly, | tive hours, This on men’s coats of the best grades— 


“they don’t eat so much as men;’’ thirdly, ‘‘ there 
are more of them competing for the work;"’ and 
the last is the true reason. 

While a youthful dandy was “ having his mea- 
sure taken’’ in a certain tailor-shop well known 
to the writer, he discovered that girls were sewing 
in an adjoining room, 


“What women are these?” he asked, in alarm. | 


“Oh, they are only apprentices,’ replied the 
man of the tape. 

* You do not have them sew on coats, do you?” 

“Oh, no, They can’t do that.” 

“So J think,” said the hopeful sprig. “ Now, 
the old governor wanted me to take this job to the 
Widow K., and so save four dollars, you see; for 
she charges only six; but, Mr. P., J can see the 


difference between her work and yours ata glance, | 


though father declares he can’t. Now, J say a 
woman can’t make a coat as it ought to be done, 
and I want you to make every stitch of this your- 
self—give me no woman's botching.”’ 

His apprehensions were allayed, and on the day 


appointed, he called at the shop again, and donning | 


the garment, turned himself before the mirror, 
admiring “ the splendid fit,’ the ** elegant finish,” 
the “faultless pressing’? and “ perfect stitching,’ 
diversifying his ejaculations with self-gratulations 


that he had not yielded to the wishes of “ the} 


governor,” and allowed his new coat to be ruined 
by the botching of a tailoress, 

The good tailor allowed him to depart in the full 
bliss of his ignorance, and then shook his fat sides 
with laughter for balf an hour, over the fine joke 


he had practiced by sending the measure and | 


materials over to his neighbor, the Widow K., 
and never once seeing them again till after the 
young fop had entered his front door that after- 
noon, 

It is but fair to state, however, that Widow K. 
was an exceptionally expert tailoress. 


All the “hands”? employed in the factory above | 


described, are paid by the week, the women re- 
ceiving, according to the proprietor’s report, from 
eight to twelve dollars for operating; and for 
basting, finishing, etc., from five to nine dollars, 

Most establishments pay for every part of the 
work by the piece, and the usual price for making 
buttonholes is from two to four cents, 

Another factory visited employs sixty-three 
persons, who are divided into operators, finishers, 


basters and buttonhole-makers, managers, press- | 


ers and under-pressers, Thirty-six of the number 
are females, whose work and wages were given 
us by their employer as follows: operators, mak- 
ing twelve to sixteen dollars per week ; finishers, 


military uniforms, for instance, We should like 

to see the person, male or female, who could per- 
form that feat daily fora month, The reader can 
| judge of the reliability of his other statements, as 
we did, by these figures. 

It was towards evening that we were gathering 
up our skirts to avoid the ash-barrels in the entry 
and the dirt of all kinds upon the stairs of a lar;e 
place of all kinds of work, preparatory to ascend- 
ing to, we knew not what height, in search of a 
large coat-factory which we had been assured was 
to be found in that locality; and, on a sudden, a 
middle-aged woman, with a strange expression of 
mingled indignation, grief and scorn upon her 
honest face, appeared upon the first landing above 





us, 
“Ts there a coat-factory up there? 
She was startled, and a look of concern came 
into her countenance, as she came down the steps, 
and, looking straight into our eyes, said: * And 


we asked, 


are ye l .oking for work?” 

We assured her on that point, and she replied: 
“They've done work for the day, but’”’—with a 
| lifting of the eye-brows—* there’s plenty of them 

there yet. Ye kin see, ye kin see. It's naa great 


| 


’ | sight, but—and—maybe ye'll find it so,” and she 


| wrapped her plaid woollen shawl tightly across 
her breast, while a mysterious, inexplicable some- 
thing in her manner inspired a profound respect 
| for every thread of it, and the faded dress which 
were privileged to such intimate acquaintanceship 
with her. She passed out upon the street, and, 
we conjectured, to her home where a husband out 


of employment waited for her return, 

We ascended to the fourth floor, constantly ap- 
proaching sounds of noisy disturbance. 

The stairways grew darker as we ascended, till, 
on the upper landing, we could only dimly see 
the outlines of a group of men and girls, whose 
attention was so preoccupied, that our approach 
was unnoticed, It was impossible to conjecture 
ithe nature of the turmoil, whether contention or 
rough banter, for angry vociferations of women, 
and persuasive tones of men, and the laughter 
|of both sexes, were mingled in unintelligible 
clamor. 

We thought of strikes, and wondered if it could 
be that those girls, among whom we stood unper- 
ceived, had summoned courage enough to attem))t 


one, 

The crowd, or group, were gathered in, and 
outside of, the open door to the great work-room ; 
‘and on looking towards the waning daylight of 
| that apartment, we saw the burly “ boss”’ pass his 


| arm around the slight form of a pretty young girl, 
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This seemed to be a signal for similar advances on 
the part of the other men; but we were glad to 
see, that while some of the girls boxed the ears of 
the rascals with familiarity and loud laughter, the 
majority seemed to resent the insult with true 
womanly spirit. Just then a tall girl who had 
stood in front of us, stepped aside, and dis- 
covered—a stranger, 

Several little screams followed, and the girls all 
ran down-stairs. 

We were not police, nor in a position to expostu- 
late or exhort, and so we made known our errand 
to the great repulsive creature, who imitated a 
gentleman quite expertly, and gave us an earnest 
invitation to call when the hands were at work, 
explaining that “they quit now at five P. M.”’ 

We visited a large number of factories, and are 
happy to say that this is the only instance of im- 
propriety we encountered, 

One large house having several branches, both 
in and out of the city, claims to manufacture an 
average of four garments per minute, embracing 
ail kinds for men and boys. They have one large 
factory in Vineland and one in Egg Harbor, to 
which places clothing, ready cut, is taken by the 
case, on steamers and railroad cars, and returned 
ready for the wearer, 

Their agent informed us that they pay forty 
cents each for blue flannel shirts, the same for 
citizens’ pants, and sixty cents for those for 
cavalry. One dollar each for blouses if lined; 
seventy-five cents if not lined, These prices 
seemed quite fair; yet they paid only from twelve 
to twenty-five cents per dozen for working button- 
holes. Remember this, friends, when those in 
ready-made clothing fail while the garment is yet 
new. 

We saw their pressers or ironers at work in 
their large, low, dingy, ill-ventilated work-room. 
They receive from twenty-jive to eighty cents per 
dozen for pressing overalls, summer pants and 
coats, flannel shirts, blouses, ete. 

The comparative few who “take out’’ custom- 
work receive far the best wages, and those who do 
shop-work in their homes receive the smallest 
prices, even though the owners advertize it as 
(and often demand thatit shall be) ‘* fully equal to 
custom-work.”” The wages of factory hands oc- 
cupy the mean position, whether the work is done 
by’ the piece or the week. 

The proprietor of one large clothing-store gave 
us the prices he pays, as follows: “ Pay for mak- 
ing coats, one dollar to three and a half; custom 
coats, six to twelve dollars, Pants, thirty to 
seventy-five cents; custom, one twenty-five to 
two dollars and fifty cents, Vests, thirty-five to 
seventy-five cents; custom, one dollar to two dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents, The factory hands are 
mainly young. Where sixty females were em- 
ployed in one, and their ages ranged from fourteen 
to forty-five years, the majority were under 
twenty-two years of age,” 

The reader should not forget that the prices we 
have given were furnished us by employers, and 
that by interogating the other parties we learn 
that, almost without exception, they have given 
us rather what an unusually strong and compe- 
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tent hand can earn with employment for /ull 
time, than the average of what is earned, 

It is simply impossible that these young work- 
ers should be sufliciently expert to earn a fair 
support at the prices paid; and the years of prac- 
tice required to become so are almost certain, with 
their lack of physical rest and comforts, not to say 
necessary sustenance, to insure broken health, or 
drive them to marry the first man that offers, or 
to earn their bread by recognized sin, 

Many city clothing-houses purchase quantities 
of drills and other inexpensive staple goods at 
favorable opportunities, auction sales, ete., cut 
and give them out on long time to country wo- 
men, who make light articles at such odd mo- 
ments as suit their convenience, at prices that are 
ruinous to all interested, to earn a little extra’ 
pin-money. 

The writer sympathizes with the farmer's 
daughter and villager’s wife in their enjoyment of 
the few pennies for which no one will ask an 
account; for, notwithstanding the testimony of 
bed-quilts containing over “fourteen thousand 
diamond-shaped pieces,” and yards and yards of 
tatting, she cannot believe they sit and run their 
sewing-machines by foot-power for the mere love 
of it, making men’s drawers with yoke-shaped 
waistbands, and facings at top and bottoms, with 
five butionholes and buttons on each pair, for 
thirty-five and forty cents per dozen pairs. Yet, 
dear friends, every stitch you take to gain these 
paltry earnings of yours—this sense of indepen- 
dence in purchasing unnecessaries—is picking 
away the life of some poor woman by cutting 
down her wages. For already no work that wo- 
man lays her hand upon in our country is so 
poorly paid as the manufacture of clothing for 
men and boys, and of women's underwear—the 
very class of work which you take to your homes, 
If you, too, are absolutely needy, God hélp you, 
and none will divide more generously with you 
than your sisters in the back alleys of the city, 
who know what want is. Butif you are not needy, 
for the love of mercy, we say, “ hands off this 
overcrowded occupation!’ Read, study, write 
sonnets to your cat, and read them to her if you 
have no more appreciative auditors—anything to 
improve or fit yourselves for something better in 
life—but don’t underbid these poor struggling seam- 
stresses. Appeal to their employers is unavail- 
ing, the love of gain is too strong, and the aggre- 
gate of your paltry earnings, as you erroneously 
estcem them, is no mean sum, 

Come, stand by our side, and see pallid, ill-fed 
women tread heavy machines ten hours per day 
for a pitiful dollar, and then walk, for lack of 
funds, from one to three miles to their homes, 
where they will be busy with unremitting toil 
till eleven o’clock every night, and often till the 
small hours, Then seven A, M, must find them 
in their places at the factory again, Or we will go 
up three long flights of stairs, and see those who 
take work out of one of the largest establishments 
in the country return it to their receiving-room. 
Old, young and middle-aged men and women 
(principally women), and even children of tender 








years, come panting in, some of them laden 
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amost past credence, when we remember those 
long stairs, with various packages of garments, 
and heap them on the central one of four long 
counters, Which extend the whole length of the 
long room, and then they stand or sit beside them 
till their turn to transfer them to another counter 


arrives. Behind this counter several men stand, 


pulling the stitching beside every pocket, and 
stretching every seam, to test its strength and 


elasticity. 

Piece after piece is carefully searched, and if a 
defect is found, and is not too serious, the seam- 
stress may sit here and remedy it; or otherwise, 
may take it home again for that purpose. 

When all are right, another man gives a certifi- 
cate of acceptance, still another gives an order on 
the cashier, which is sure to bring the money; in 
happy possession of which the worker passes 
down the stairs laden with a new supply of 
work, 

We see here very little of the squalor so com- 
mon among the seamstresses employed in other 
clothing-stores we have visited. 

That young girl whose cheeks and lips are so 
pale, and who leans so wearily against that pillar 
while she waits, will tell you that she receives 
from thirty to seventy-five cents for vests, and 
could do well if she had enough work. ‘‘ But so 
many want it, and I suppose need it these hard 
times,” she says, thoughtfully, 

The breath of that rough-looking old woman 
who brought that bundle of spring overcoats, 
smells strongly of beer, and she complains bitterly 
of prices, 

“Three dollars apiece for them coats, my man 
gets; and just as good done as custom-work, which 
would ’ve been seven or eight dollars apiece,”’ 

On questioning others, we learned that this firm 
pay higher wages than most in the city, and the 
money never fails to come at once, 

Prices are everywhere gauged with reference to 
the money the garments will bring, and not to 
rendering a just equivalent for labor; the cost of 
the material, and not the amount of work, regu- 
lating the price paid for making. Hence when 
times are hard, and men wear cheaper cloth, the 
wages of seamstresses are inevitably reduced. 

Just look down Market Street, and see the 
women coming with great bundles of work! Six 
in sight this minute, and each without companion. 
That tall, ill-clad woman who is waiting for the 
street-car, looks disheartened. She makes full- 
sized men’s pants at twenty cents a pair. Her 
“old man lost one leg in the war, and gets a pen- 
sion, or mercy knows what would become of them. 
They have but one room—not much to keep clean— 
and she does her own housework, and earns from 
three dollars and twenty-five cents to three dollars 
and fifty cents per week.”’ 

That pale, forlorn-looking woman, resting that 
enormous bundle on the dry-goods box while she 
replaces her bonnet, which has blown off, makes 
vests, and ‘‘ keeps hands,”’ ‘ Prices have recently 
been cut down, and but thirty-five cents are paid 
were fifty were formerly—bound all around, and 
must be nicely done,”’ 

Observe that lady with such queenly move- 








row 


ments, who is just leaving the clothing-store oppo- 
site us. She is a widow, and her husband con- 
tracted the disease of which he died while a captain 
in the late war. One week after his death, his 
father gave her notice that she and her four little 
sons must vacate the house they had supposed to 
be their own, as he designed to rent it. With 
breaking hearts they removed to a dark and nar- 
row court off a back street in the southern part of 
the city, where ignorant and drunken foreigners 
are their only neighbors ; and the mother, delicate 
in health and delicately bred, took her present 
position in that clothing manufactory. During 
more than seven years she has toiled there, never 
seeing the court by daylight in winter, except on 
Sundays, and inhaling its noxious gases on sum- 
mer nights ds she busies herself to a late hour, as 
she always must, performing the necessary minis- 
trations of the household, One son was sent toa 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, another to Girard Col- 
lege, the third to the navy, and the fourth was 
apprenticed to a printer, and has remained with 
his mother constantly; and soon they hope to 
remove the necessity for “* mother’s’’ going out to 
work at all. 

Who can appreciate the hardships of such a life 
except those who have experienced them? and 
who sustain such widows and orphans but their 
God and Father? 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WORLD. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORK. 
BY MRS, E. B, DUFFEY. 


HE loud complaint made by women to-day 

is, that with all the duties which devolve 

upon them, in the family and in society, 
their time is so taken up, and their energies so 
exhausted, that there is no fragment of either left 
to devote to intellectual or mechanical pursuits. 
Columns have been written to convince the world 
that it is necessary to overturn the existing order 
of things, in order to give woman the opportunities 
which of right belong to her to develop her own 
capabilities, 

We have had experiments in co-operative house- 
keeping ; a boarding-house life has been suggested 
as offering the only remedy ; properly trained and 
efficient servants have seemed to promise much, 
But all these suggestions are illusory. Co-opera- 
tive housekeeping can only prove a success after 
long and careful experiment, and in a class of 
society where there are at least moderately liberal 
and assured incomes, A boarding-house life is 
utterly impracticable, and we are glad that it is so, 
since it saps the foundations of family life, and 
has an ennervating and pernicious effect upon the 
very women whom it professes to benefit. As for 
trained and efficient servants, we need not hope 
for them, until we have trained and efficient and 
considerate mistresses to create them. 

Whatever work women do in the world to-day, 
has to be done under the existing state of things, 
or by a modification of that state which is possible 
to every woman, and which must be accomplished 
without any social upturning, or by any violently 
visible change. Whatever reform, however bene- 
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ficial its results may promise to be to women, or 
to humanity at large, which proposes to abolish 
the household, or to relieve women from the per- 
sonal responsibility of their children, is radically 
wrong, and cannot, from its very nature, be per- 
manent. Women must continue to be mothers, 
just as men must continue to be fathers ; and both 
together must share the cares and responsibilities 
of parenthood, It may be desirable that these 
cares should be more equally shared between 
them, and that the mother should not be left to 
bear the burdens of both, in personal superin- 
tendence, as must be admitted is too much the 
case now; but they cannot be ignored. And as 
long as the husband provides for the household, 
the wife must give it her superintendence, though 
it may be possible to delegate the drudgery to 
others. 

It is within these spheres of motherhood and 
wifehood that the vast majority of women must 
look for their proper work in the world, and that 
work must not be incompatible with such wo- 
manly duties, As to the large army of women 
who have no family ties, they should be as free to 
use their opportunities and their abilities as the 
other sex; and he who would circumscribe them 
within narrower bounds, is placing limits where 
God has placed none. 

It is yet an open question whether greater 
leisure would be of advantage to the mass of wo- 
men. When we look upon the large class in the 
so-called upper circles of society, who have upon | 
their hands more time than they well know how | 





to dispose of, and whose greatest care in life is | 
how to most successfully kill time, it would seem | 
that more work and more cares, rather than less, | 


is what the earnest reformer, who has the advan- 
tage of her sex at heart, should eall for. The 
young bride is taken to the fashionable boarding- 
house, or to the well-appointed establishment. 
Every care is scrupulously lifted from her shoul- 
ders by a doting and unwise husband, and beyond 
dressing for dinner, and receiving and making 
morning calls, she seems not to have a duty in 
existence, 

Who has not seen the time hang so heavy on 
such a woman’s hands that she has been rejoiced 
when each day was done, and its tediousness a 
thing of the past, though the coming one was to 
be its counterpart; forgetful that each passing day 
was as a bead on a string that was being told off | 
toward eternity, and that she was being carried, 
as they were numbered and dropped into the past, 
farther and farther from her youth—the very 
period when she should enjoy life at its fullest. 
It is plainly evident that very few of these women | 
who are already secured that leisure which is | 
spoken of as so essential to the fullest develop- 
ment of the sex, make a profitable use of it, by 
developing either physical or mental faculties, 
A gratuitous leisure is ennervating rather than 
stimulating. And sucha leisure forced upon the 
entire mass of women would be the greatest 
calamity which could befall them, for it would re- 
sult in an entire prostration of physical, mental 
and moral strength, 

I speak altogether of the one sex here; but let it 
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be understood that, so far as the statements are 
general, they are as applicable to one as to the 
other. A man is a husband and a father, and his 
domestic duties are as imperative upon him as 
upon his wife, and not to be more lightly valued, 
But I am treating especially of women in this 
article; and inasmuch as the social condition of 
women differs in some respects from that of men, 
I shall refer to the one sex alone, 

A woman—and a man no less—must feel the 
need of time before she will know how to make 
a good use of it when it is secured to her. And 
the woman who feels this need as an emphatie 
one, will manage somehow to secure it. There 
are a great many women who sit down satisfied 
that they have done all that is required of them, 
when they have uttered a doleful plaint about 
what they might do if they only had the time, 
Let me tell you, a woman who really has it in her 
to do anything wonderful, will do it in spite of 
preventing circumstances, There are, no doubt, 
plenty of women who might be capable of mode- 
rate achievement, if opportunity was allowed 
them; but they have not the force of character to 
make a way for themselves undirected, It is for 
such women as these, who are not contented to 
merely sit and lament, but who are trying, often 
vainly, to find a way for the full exercise of their 
abilities, that these papers are written, 

Having considered what the women of compara- 
tive leisure have not done, and are not doing, we 
may turn with pleasure to what the busy women 
of the world have accomplished. In many, very 
many cases, those women who have distinguished 
themselves in literature, or in mechanical pur- 
suits, have been the ones who have done this work 


}in addition to pressing domestic cares, and with- 


out neglecting them. In the biography of the late 
Dr. Todd, is published a letter which years and 
years ago he wrote to Mrs, Stowe, congratulating 
her on her success in literature, and expressing 
his astonishment that she should accomplish so 
much at the same time that she did all the work 
of her household with her own hands, and hada 
baby every year. And Mrs, Stowe stands at the 
very head of the literary women of America, 

If we could look into the private histories of the 
women who have distinguished themselves in the 
medical profession, we should find that many of 
them have pursued their medical studies, and 
have practiced afterwards, at the same time that 
they shirked none of the responsibilities of their 
families, and were, some of them, perhaps, bear- 
ing the additional burden of invalid husbands, It 
is not the women of elegant leisure who have pur- 
sued art studies and made themselves names. 
What little advance woman has made in mechani- 
cal pursuits, has been in spite of preventing ob- 
stacles, not over a smooth road, from which every 
hindrance had been carefully removed by conside- 
rate hands, Difficulties are never any real draw- 
back toa woman of either genius or energy. They 
only develope the full powers of the individual, 
and make her better and stronger, and more com- 
petent to her work, A woman who cannot write 
an essay or a story with her foot upon the cradle, 
or who cannot take the time she would speng in a 
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morning call, to visit a sick patient, is not made | 
| undeniable success—of the women physicians of 


of that stuff which will secure her success in either 
literature or medicine, or in any other occupation, 
even under the most propitious circumstances, 
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vanish of themselves. It was the success—the 


the country, not the arguments which were 


| brought forth in plenty to prove why they ought 


The mechanical pursuits which call women/|to be permitted, which made their existence not 


entirely away from their homes in their exercise, 
require exceptional circumstances in their favor ; 
but the exceptional women who desire to follow 


them, will find ways to make the circumstances, | 


Every woman who really means to accomplish | 
anvthing in this world, will have to adopt as her 
motto, “7 will find a way, or make it.’’ Men have 
already discovered this necessity; and those men 
who succeed in making their mark in the world, | 
are comparatively few, but always men capable of | 
overriding all obstacles in the attainment of their | 
purposes. It is absurd to expect that the mass of 
women can do more than the mass of men have 

done. And it is unreasonable that, while we are | 
demanding an equality of the sexes, we should 

demand an inequality in opportunity in favor of | 
women, by making a road of velvet for them, | 


when it is, and always was, a road of rough stones | 


for men. 

We have heard so often that women are so much 
more heavily weighted in the race of life, that we 
really have come to believe it. There is some lit- 
tle truth in this; but not very much after all. 
When a woman proposes to do anything unusual 
in her sex, she has to meet a certain amount of 
opposition. But when she has done it, admira- 
tion for her courage and abilities is sure to take its 
place, 

Suppose one year ago the more radical reformers 
in the woman question, had promulgated it as one 
of the inherent rights of the sex that a woman 
should go into the wilds of the West, and with her 
rifle or shot-gun in her hand, become a veritable | 
huntress, bringing home as trophies of her 
prowess, deer, bears and wild cats. We might 
have admitted the right; but even the most liberal 
of us would have doubted the expediency of such 
a pursuit for a woman, and would have thought 
that she might find ample scope for her abilities 
in some more *“* feminine”’ field. But among the 
attractions of the Centennial, there is none greater 
than the collection of stuffed animals exhibited by 
Mrs. Maxwell, of Colorado, who excites universal 
curiosity and admiration as the wonderful hunt- 
ress and taxidermist. Now, if any young lady of 
a romantic or adventurous turn of mind, has a 
taste for the life ot a huntress, the path is open 
before her, and it will be utterly vain to say that 
the opposition of public opinion is too strong for 
her. If she sueceeds, she will be such an object 
of admiration, as her brother would not be under 
the same circumstances, If she fails, she will be 
told she ought to have stayed at home and washed 
dishes and darned stockings, It is only the 
women who fail, who need to fear anything in 
this world. Success, in whatever direction, is 
sure to be received with even more than deserved 
laudation, Leta woman devote all her energies 
to avoid failure in whatever she undertakes, in- 
stead of dividing them, and frittering them away, 
in trying’ to soften prejudices, and she will be all 








the more likely to succeed, and the prejudices will 
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only a recognized but a desirable fact. A woman 
who has not the courage to face the opposition of 
those who believe that the world should forevér 
stand still, has not the courage which is the requi- 
site of either a moral or an intellectual heroine. 

The greatest drawbacks which women to-day 
have to encounter, are not the disabilities of sex, 
or of domestic occupation, but of their own faint 
hearts, and fear of the adverse criticisms of the 
world—a groundless fear, as has already been de- 
monstrated. 

To have domestic cares, is, toa certain extent, 
a disability, or, at least, it seems to be one; just as 
it seems that the kite would rise higher and higher 
toward heaven, if it were not fastened to the earth 
by the limitations of its string. But free it from 
this string, and it falls sheer headlong to the 
ground. Sowithmany women. Free them from 
their domestic cares, and instead of rising to 
supreme heights, they would feel the need of the 
pressure upon hand and brain, which was as a 
propelling force in all directions ; they would lack 
the inspiration which comes to them from their 
domestic duties; and, missing the constant disci- 
pline which proceeds from social experiences, they 
would be untrained in mind and heart to do their 
vest and grandest work. 

A woman who knows she has but one hour to 
spare to a favorite pursuit, and who has energy 
enough to crowd the expression of her very best 
self into that hour, will accomplish a more satis- 
factory result, than she who dawdles away a whole 
day, feeling secure that days in plenty are before 
her. 

Men, to, are weighted with domestic cares, 
though few seem to realize this. The man who is 
not worse than a heathen in neglecting to provide 
for his family, has upon him a weight of responsi- 
bility which he cannot shirk, and which he cannot 
lighten. He must give his entire days to this 
duty. If he has ambitions, they must find their 
expression in the spare hours which rightfully 
belong to rest or recreation. Women have advan- 
tages here which most men have not. They can 
so arrange their domestic duties, if they would, 
that they shall find opportunity in the middle of 
the day for improvement of mind, or for indul- 
gence of their fancies. Few men can do this, The 
great mass of them must be employed in routine 
work from sun to sun, Professional men are 
comparatively a small class in any community. 

But we are pointed to men who devote them- 
selves to literature or art. Yes; but they must 
make these pursuits subserve the all-important 
requirement of a maintenance for their families. 
If they could not do that, they would have to turn 
to stone-cutting or to house-building. They had 
first to demonstrate their ability in these higher 
occupations; and that is all that women are asked 
to do, If these professional men or artists had 
given to the world, in the days of their probation, 
no better results than those of the women who are 
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making the loudest cry for better opportunity, | to lament that she has no time for mental im. 
they would have been remanded back to the| provement, or for profitable or congenial labor, 
machine-shop or the counting-room, When our| Neither is the woman who devotes a week to 
girls, before they take upon themselves domestic | making herself a dress, when two days should 
duties, shall display a real ability with the pen, | suffice, entitled to our sympathies, because she js 
the brush, the chisel, or in any other line of intel- | distanced and overcome in the contest of life. The 
lectual or artistic labor, no one will dispute their | woman who finds time for the thousand and one 
right to desert the wash-tub or the mending- | senseless demands of fashionable society, could, 
basket. But she who only produces poor pictures, | if these demands were neglected, and only the re- 
or wishy-washy stories to be read by women weak | quirements of true friendship and social spirit 
and silly as herself, would be much better em- | observed, find ample leisure for any pursuit in 
ployed in making good bread, or dusting a room | which she might wish to indulge, 

successfully, It is not the thing done, which is of| Among all classes of women but one, there is 
importance, but the manner in which it is done. | sufficient time for the individual to accomplish 
Real merit pays in this world, It has its cash} wonders in the world, provided there is the neces- 
price. And a woman of ability can always pro-|sary ability, The one class to which we refer js 
vide substitutes for those more menial duties|/ that comprised of the wives of farmers; and, 
which, in the allotment of labor between the | strange to say, they are the very class who, after 
sexes, fall to hershare, Butit is hardly expedient | all, seem to have made the most of their few 
to provide the substitutes, while the higher | opportunities for intellectual advancement, Yet, 
achievements are experimental and uncertain; | as a class, they are overworked to such an extent 
especially as in the many cases where this has} that toask anything further of them is the sheerest 
been done, the fulfilment has not been equal to the | cruelty. They are a species of white slave, to 
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promise, 


It cannot be denied that women allow their time 


to be too much taken up with domestic and use- 
less social duties. But this lies almost wholly in 


their own hands to remedy, The woman who 


chooses to devote valuable hours to the prepara- 
tion of elaborate dishes for her table, has only 
herself to blame, since her family would be better 
off without them. The woman who spends every 
leisure hour in embroidering and tucking and 
fancy sewing, in order that her children shall be 
as uncomfortably elegant as possible, has no right 





| 


whom the hope of an improved condition seems 
only to lie through some sort of revolution if not 
revolt. Our lunatic asylums swarm with the 
victims of overwork among farmers’ wives; the 
church-yards show victims still more numerous, 
Reform is needed here; and it is here, too, that 
women must work out their own salvation, gradu- 
ally, it may be, but surely, until the demands 
upon a farmer’s wife shall be more commensurate 
with her abilities, leaving her time for recreation 
and self-improvement, 





Ghe Slory-Geller. 


OLD HEARTH STONES, 
AND THE TALES THEY TOLD, 
BY ROSELLA RICE, 


T isa very plain matter-of-fact story, mine is, 
4 how the schoolmaster came to marry Tot 
Lenox long, long ago, and Tot one of his 
scholars, too, There is not much point to the 
story, the plainest narrative, like unto some of the 
plain, even lives about us, and yet these unvar- 
nished stories, so natural and so true to life, are 
the best stories after all. 

There was to be a school meeting held in the old 
log schooi-house on the evening of the 18th of 
November, 1820. There were two candidates 
wanting the position of teacher—* master” they 
called it in those days. The wages were to be ten 
dollars a month, and the teacher was to ‘ board 
round,” 

Could T have a little bit of a taller dip, Peggy, 
to take with me to the school meetin’ to-night? 
No matter 'f ’tain’t mor’n two inches long,” said 
Mr. Lenox, school director, to his wife, as he stood 
up before the fire and pulled up his linsey shirt 
collar and fixed around his neck a three-cornered 
piece of coarse gingham, which he tied in front, 





Then he took down a little switch—which was 
kept for other purposes—from two pegs on the 
mantel, and began to switch his arms and legs and 
over his shoulders right briskly. That was meant 
for a thorough dusting. 

Tot, the eldest daughter, was putting flax ona 
distaff at the other side of the cabin, humming a 
little camp-meeting revival song as she did-so; 
but so intent was she watching the operation of 
her hands, that the rousing spiritual song got no 
further than the monotonous chorus of: 

“And a begging I will go, I will go, 
And a begging I will go.” 

“T hate to break in onto your hime, Charlotte,” 
said her father; ** but look’ee here an’ see 'f I'm 
fixed right about the thrapple,’’ and he ran his 
fingers inside of the clumsey gingham knot that 
came. quite under one ear, “It don't feel quite 
’cordin’ to the rule somehow,” and he twisted his 
head and rolled out his tongue like a choked ox. 

Tot laughed merrily as she ran her hand around 
the cone of light, soft, silky flax on the distaff to 
gather up any &iry bit of the flossy stuff that 
might be hanging loosely, then she struck the 
lower end of the loaded distaff down into its place 
in the arm that stood out from the wheel, turned 
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it back, and looking up, said: “* W’y, father, you | “Well, kind of a mixtur’, neither very curly 
can grub out saplings and burn brush and make | nor very straight, I should give,” said he, untying 
rails, but when it comes to puttin’ on a hand- his gingham neck-cloth and hanging it on a pole 
kecher and tying a knot, you do make funny | over his head, one that had been used to dry 
work of it, One'’d think you were a hangman in- | pumpkins on. 

stead of a peaceable school director.” . ae Does he wear a wamus or a coat an’ jacket, 

The bulky gingham assumed a very different | father? and is he smart, and does he use 

appearance after her deft little fingers had rolled | 


|nice big words when he talks, like the circuit 
and folded it into the usual shape, and tied it in a| riders do?” said the poor child, her blue eyes wide 
| 


comely knot, and given the loose ends a little flirt | open. 
to make her father appear smart and dashing. “Charlotte Asenath! did I ever!’ said the 
Perhaps a dozen men were congregated in the mother, looking up from the stitches on the needle 
log sehool-house, It was dark, except the light | that she was counting off; “ you'll not get your 
that came from a roaring fire of logs in the wide, stent done, and not one step will you go to bed 
j}afore you do! You'll be very apt to find out 
“We'll have a little more light, I guess,” said | whether the young Yankee schoolmaster can 
Mr. Lenox, as he came in, feeling the responsi-| handle the rod ‘fore you've gone many days to 
bility of his office, and taking from his wamus | school, an’ if you don’t, it'll be ‘cause he’s par- 
pocket the bit of candle, he lighted it at one end tial.”’ 
of the blazing fore stick, took out his jack-knife,| ‘I think, mother, I get my share of the rod at 
ran the point of the blade through the end of the | home,” said the girl, looking up and attempting 
candle and stuck it up against the wall. He/|tosmile, but her voice began to falter before the 


Use 


open fireplace, 


rubbed his hands together in a satisfied way, then 
sat down and sighed restfully, and as though he 
had done more than his duty. 

One of the candidates was the eldest son of the 
old blacksmith in the village, and the other was a 
stranger from the State of New Hampshire, a 
young man who had aimlessly wandered out 
West, and finding himself among a busy, working 
people, was ebliged to do something for a living. 

Questions were asked the two young men by the 
directors, who were likewise the examining com- 
mittee; such questions as; ‘* Where is the Bay of 
Fundy?” ‘ What is the longest river in South 
America?” 
with or without a k?” “ What is the difference 
between a rod square anda square rod?” “If you 
caught two of your boys in school fighting, would 
you whip them or make them whip each other?” 
“Would you, or would you not, treat on Christ- 
mas?” ‘“ Would you make the grown scholars 
obey the rules the same as the small ones?”’ 

Both young men answered satisfactorily, but the 
choice of the directors was the young Yankee, and 
he was employed at ten dollars a month—was to 
board round and have his washing and mending 
thrown in, He was to teach eleven days each two 
weeks, was to keep good order in time of school, 
and if either party became dissatisfied, he was to 
make it known and some sort of an amicable 
arrangement was to be made, 


Now, the eyes of more than one country maiden | 
have glittered with pleasurable excitement as she | 


has asked the question: ‘* What kind of a looking 
young man is the new schoolmaster?” So it was 
nothing strange if Tot did hold the rim of the 
buzzing little wheel with one hand while the 
flaxen thread lay in the soft fingers of the other, 
and her right foot almost poised itself above the 
worn treadle as she asked the same question of 
her father on his return home that night. 

“Oh, fair to middlin’, I should say,” was the 
reply, given in an equivocal sort of a way that 
showed he felt all the responsibility of his office, 

“Curly hair or straight, father?” said Tot, 
smiling. 


“Do you spell the word ‘director’ | 


whole of the sentence was out, and it ended very 
brokenly and with a pitiful sob that could not be 
checked, 

“T mean that my children shall mind me, and 
| shall do just exactly as I want them to, and if 
| they deserve it, I will whip them if they are forty 
| years old,” said the mother, pitching her thin 
voice higher than the occasion demanded, 

“Come, mother! mother! keep cool, you have 
a nation sight better children than some women 
| have,”’ said the husband, in a conciliating tone, 

“Well, it’s just because I don’t spare the rod, 
Lenox, you know it is, Children are naterally 
depraved like; Sattan seems to have a ’biding 
place in all young uns, and there’s no surer way 
lof makin’ good men and women of them than to 

use the rod freely. That just reminds me, father, 
| that I want you to bring me up a good armful of 


whips the first time you are down at the black 
’ 





| swamp.’ 

“Tut, tut! why, Peggy Ann, you forget that 
Tot is fifteen now in a few days, and Mary is past 
twelve, both such a help to you, too. Why, you 
ought for to begin to make companions out o’ 
them instead o’ drubbin’ them like you would a 
pair o’ balky calves, Seems to me you should 
turn over a new leaf with the gals,’’ said the father, 
in a kind voice, 

“ Never!’ said she, “I'll whip them whenever 
I think they need it, if they’re as old as was 
Jerusalah, That’s the way I was brought up, 
and what’s good for me is surely good for my 
| young uns,’”’ and the mother bobbed her head 
backwards and forwards in a very positive way. 

“Tf mother would only tell me before she—”’ 
began poor Tot, in a quivering voice, which died 
out in a wail of weeping, and the shrill tones or 
her mother calling out: ‘‘ You Charlotte Lenox! 
will you dare to interfere when I am talking 
peaceably to your father!’ and she raised her 
hand as theugh a fierce blow was ready to descend 
upon the child’s head, 

The reader can readily understand, now that he 
has had a glimpse into the home-life of Tot, why 
the starving girl, unused to kindness and 4 
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stranger to sympathy, yearning for intelligent 
companionship, her budding intellect beginning 
to develop, why she asked, in her poor blind way, 
if the new school-teacher used the kind of words 
the circuit rider did. 

The warp for the web of linen sheets had to be 
finished before Tot could start to school. Her 
mother told her so, and she worked early and long 
and late to get the tiresome task completed. 

Mary and Tom and Will liked the new teacher, 
and repeated the wonderful stories he told them 
about the geography of other countries, of the 
planets, of the manners and customs of different 
tribes of people, of the flowers of the South, and 
the icy bleakness of the frigid North. Tot coaxed 
them to tell all the new things that they heard 
from this marvellous Yankee schoolmaster. 

**I do hope he’ll not come here to board until I 
have gone to school awhile,” she said to Mary, 
“for you know, after we are all well acquainted, 
it will be pleasant.” 

But the very next Monday night he did go there 
to board, and under circumstances that to Tot 
were appalling. The mother had been cross and 
fault-finding all day, and it culminated in the 
evening in whipping the two girls and two boys 
for a trifle that trebly magnified itself in the 
mother’s eyes, a playful tussle among the four 
that ended in the youngest getting hurt and crying 
loudly. 

She whipped all of them, and then, because the 
girls endeavored to explain and show her that 
merriment, not anger, was the cause of it all, she 
angrily caught up some bits of flaxen cord and 
tied the girls fast. 

Tot was pushed down upon the floor rudely and 
tied to the low bed-post—closely tied ; while Mary 
was as securely pinioned down in achair. The 
bovs were sent off to bed without their suppers, 
though it was barely sunset. 

Growling like a she-bear, the poor mother hung 
the kettle of mush high up on the crane, where it 
could cook slowly without burning, and taking 
the pails, she went off to milk the cows. 

The sisters were crying and talking to each 
other in a low voice, and pulling at their thongs, 
and bewailing their cruel fate, when a brisk step 
came up to the door, a brisker stamping of snowy 
boots and a gentle rap sounded, They were both 
fast enough, they pulled violently to loosen them- 
selves, but it was no use, their vigilant keeper 
had done her work well, she did nothing by 
halves, 

“Can't you possibly get up, Mary, even with 
the chair fast to you, and open the door?” said 
Tot, the beads of sweat standing on her white 
forehead, 

“T’ll try—ugh! ugh!’ said the sister, and she 
did manage to hobble‘along like the veriest cripple 
that ever walked, the legs of the chair tapping 
upon the floor like the two:staffs that an old man 
essays to travel with, 

Just as she reached the door, it was opened from 
the outside, and there, with his hat in hand, grace- 
fully, stood the Yankee schoolmaster. 

‘““Why, Mary!’ he said, as he laid his hand on 
her head.and smoothed back the disordered hair, 





but divining something amiss, he said no more, 
Her chair came down upon the bare floor with g 
noise, for she had stood doubled up as long as sho 
could. He sat down near the fire. The side of 
his face was turned toward the poor, sorrowing 
limp creature cuddled down in a heap close up to 
the outside corner bed-post. She knew that peo- 
ple could see out from the corners of the eyes, 
and, abashed and humiliated beyond expression, 
she drew herself up into as small a com pass as 
possible and breathed low. At last the pent-up 
sobs began to grow audible—they would come, 
though she closed her lips tightly and made her 
eyes as cold and steely as possible. How she 
longed to be away out in the snowy woods among 
the dead leaves that heaped up under the drifts, 
All her life she had thought the snows were cruel, 
but then they were precious and good, and how 
she longed to lie down among them with her bare 
face. 

She thought then that she would never, never 
go to school, she did not want to; what to her was 
a limited education with the goadings of the 
merciless rod and the humiliation of a daily scold- 
ing and taunting that made life a burden and the 
day she was born accursed. 

When the mother came in with the milk-pails, 
she hardly knew what to say when she saw a 
handsome young man sitting beside the fire, 
quietly looking into the bed of glowing embers, 
and thoughtfully resting his face upon his hand. 

She stammered out something, gave the firea 
punch with the big wooden shovel, peered down 
into the pot of mush, and lighting a candle, stood 
it on the little shelf on the rude mantel above his 
head. The flickering light shone all through the 
cabin and revealed the situation of the poor, 
ashamed girls. That was her opportunity to 
punish them the sorest by a few well-selected 
words. , 

** Now, huzzies, I'm ready to loose ye,” she said, 
with an attempt at a laugh, but which was only a 
sound of mockery. ‘“ You see, master, how it is. 
I don’t ’low that any woman in these parts has 
such trollops to deal with as I have. There's not 
a day that I do not have to drub them or punish 
them in some sort of a way. I’ve boxed their 
ears, and pulled their hair, and thrashed them till 
I was clear dut of breath, and yet it does no good. 
It seems as if Sattan was in them, for they'll up 
and laugh before the welts have done smarting. 
I’m sure I don’t know what'll ever become of 
them at this rate. Hold up here!” she said, as 
she stooped down over Tot and begar picking at 
the knot, which by this time was a very hard knot 
indeed, 

Poor Charlotte! the gathering storm of pent-up 
sorrow and anguish and emotion broke out intoa 
pitiful cry of shame and mortification, as she 
buried her face in her hands and wept aloud, cry- 
ing: “Oh, if I could only die!’ 

The words and the hopelessness of the voice 
touched the tenderest chords in the heart of the 
young teacher, and looking around, he saw the 
mother picking angrily at the knot which her fin- 
gers could never untie. Hesaw the bowed head 
of the poor girl, and without any apology he took 
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out his knife, and going up to the captive, cut the 
thong that so humiliated the abject creature. 

“So, you’ve gone and done it, sir,’ said the 
mother, not knowing whether to scold him or 
not. 

“Yes, madam, begging your pardon, and I 
would advise you to adopt another kind of treat- 
ment for your daughter, she is old enough to be 
treated like a woman,” and he smiled on the irate 
mother benignly, and looking up into_his hand- 
some face, she softened and said: ‘‘Think so? 
well, maybe it might be as well.” 

A painful quiet settled down on the household 
that evening: The father was sad, and tried to 
dispel the shadow with talks about his steers, and 
his clearing, and milk sickness, and the coons 
getting at his crops of corn, and the prices of gin- 
seng and columbo roots, The mother asked the 
new teacher how old a woman his grandmother 
was, whether butter was a ready sale in the East 
or not, and whether they used “ pasnips and 
such” for cow-feed. 

And the teacher, poor fellow! he could see 
nothing but the crouching form securely fastened 
to the bedpost—could hear nothing but the wail- 
ing ery of the young creature wishing for death. 
He had never before been brought in contact with 
any species of sorrow; the easy, careless, happy, 
aimless boy of twenty-two summers, he had 
glided along the years as one would glide adown 
the unruffled windings of a beautiful stream. 

The two little boys that had been sent off to bed 
supperless had sobbed themselves to sleep, and 
there they lay in the far corner of the cabin in a 
low bed, before which was hung an old quilt of 
some nondescript pattern, the tear-stains on their 
dirty little cheeks. The girls were sitting out 
alone on the timber that lay beside the corn-crib; 
they were crying softly, and wiping their tears on 
the bib-apron which Mary wore; they sat close 
together, nestled as it were, for the snow covered 
the earth, and the bold winds were biting sharp, 
and the stinging frost swept through the air. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to live for!’ Tot said, sob- 
bing and looking up into the tops of the dead 
girdled trees that surrounded the poor bleak cabin. 
“Father whips us, and mother scolds and com- 
plains at all we do, and she thrashes us just for 
the love of it; and we have no books, and I can’t 
get to go to school, Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wish 
mother cared one-quarter as much for us girls as 
she does for the flax crops and the useless webs of 
linen. It’s nothing but spin, spin, spin, until my 
back is growing crooked, and I'm so tired of the 
work that, asleep or awake, I can see nothing but 
the long thread of flax, and hear nothing but the 
everlasting buzz of the little wheel. And, Mary, 
I'm growing so cross! Don't you think every 
time I feel the rod I just wish mother was dead, so 
Ido!” and the poor girl buried her face on her 
knees as she sat crouched up into a heap, and her 
whole frame shook with the magnitude of that 
most forlorn of all sorrows—brute punishment 
inflicted on the shrinking, quivering body of a 
sensitive child, 

“Well, we needn’t care ’cause the master saw 
us; I'm sure I don’t,” said Mary, “for I know 











he pities us, and thinks we've got a queer 
mother.”’ 

“Oh, I'll never go to school now!” said Tot. 
“How can I? Why, I’m most fifteen, and, only 
think! tied up like a dog for killing sheep! Oh, 
dear! oh, dear!’ and the girl sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 

Afterwhile they stole in at the back door. Just 
then the mother had swung the pot of yellow 
mush down from the crane, and standing it on the 
floor beside a bare table, on which were three tin 
cups, a crock of milk and three iron spoons, she 
said: ‘* Well, let’s have some supper now.” 

The farmer drew his chair up close beside the 
pot, the wife did the same, and the stranger, with 
alittle hesitancy, carried his chair and placed it 
near the homely supper. 

“Help yourself, stranger,’ said Mrs. Lenox, 
tipping up the crock, pouring out some milk for 
the teacher, and handing him the brimming cup 
and spoon, 

They dipped their spoons down into the mush, 
and carried a quantity of it with steady hand, 
which they put into the milk, and from thence 
into their mouths. 

“Come and eat, girls,’’ said the father. 

“We don’t want anything,’’ was the low reply. 

“ Ar’n’t ye hungry ?”’ 

““No, sir.’ And with shamed faces they re- 
tired long before the others. Tot cried herself to 
sleep with her tear-swollen face buried in her 
pillow. 

Before that term of school closed, the lithe 
switches from the black swamp ceased, coming in 
weekly installments into the cabin, because there 
was no use forthem. Perhaps just as much use 
as ever, but—they did not come. 

The Yankee schoolmaster soon became a wel- 
come visitor; indeed, when his week came to 


board there, he often forgot and stayed two weeks, ° 


and it gave pleasure to the whole family. They 
all spelt in the long evenings, and studied geogra- 
phy, and he set extra copies for the sisters, and 
made extra pens for them, and showed them how 
to hold them, with the feather end pointing directly 
over the shoulder. 

He saw more to attract him toward the studious 
little fifteen-years-old Tot than any observer could 
account for. She was sad-eyed, and her hair was 
the color of the flax she spun, and her step was 
slow, and she was always looking at the land- 
scape, gathering common flowers, admiring stones 
of different colors, mimicking the birds that sang 
in the depths of the hazel thickets, and reading 
everything that her searching hands could find, 
and yet, though everybody called her strange, 
and odd, and eccentric, and laughed at her queer 
ways, the teacher saw none of these except to ad- 
mire and to rejoice over, 

At the close of his second term, he returned to 
his parental home in the East, but he missed the 
one face that was all the world to him, and he very 
naturally longed to go back again—the magnet to 
the pole, 

In time the shy, homely girl grew into a ripe 


| woman, not cultivated as the world calls it culture, 
| but she saw clearly, and made the most of the few 
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poor opportunities that a hard fate cast in her way. 
One day she was busy transplanting some flowers 
from the well-remembered black swamp to the 
low brookside banks below the cabin. She was 
down on her knees, her sleeves rolled up, and her 
sunbonnet hanging on her shoulder by the ties, 
when an approaching step drew her attention, and 
she looked up, rosy and startled. 

“My schoolmaster !’’ she said. 

‘Yes, little Tot, all yours,’’ was the reply; and 
the first friend of her lonely girlhood looked upon 
her with wonder and pleasure in his sparkling 
eyes. How she had changed in those two long 
years! She had grown tall and straight, her fea- 
tures were good, and the short hair that the 
mother had always kept closely cut, was long and 
rippling and of a sunny brown color. 

She had told him in the few letters she had 
written in reply to his, that she was no longer a 
little girl, but he was not prepared for this mar- 
vellous change. 

“* Dear little Tot,” he said, looking at her again 
and again. 

‘‘Charlotte is my name now,” she replied; “I 
like it best.”’ 

That evening, after the family were all abed, Tot 
and the schoolmaster sat on the bench outside the 
eabin door, under the sheltering lengths of a 
grape-vine. They were talking of his home in the 
East. 

* Little Tot,’ said he, and his voice trembled 
with emotion, ‘‘ you remember once you were in 
bondage dire, and like a gay knight I came to the 
rescue. I would shield and save you again. I 
would shelter you under the wings of my love in 
a home congenial and beautiful, little Tot. You 
are starving here, your very soul is perishing for 
the food I could give you; have you no answer, 
little Tot.” 

Both of her hard, toil-worn hands hesitatingly 
reached out, and with a cry that stifled itself in 
her breast, she laid them in his open palm, That 
was what the moonlight saw as it came down 
brokenly among the leaves of the grape-vine 
above their bowed heads, And the full moon of 
the next month looked down upon them at the 
old homestead of his father’s, happy as mated 
robins, Mr. and Mrs.—the Yankee schoolmaster 
and his western wife, little Tot. ‘ 





THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 
BY ROSE GERANIUM. 


I WOULD not have thee think of me as dead, 
But only passed a little out of sight, 

Nor say thro’ boundless darkness I have fled, 
But moved a little nearer to the light. 


I would not have thee think of me as gone. 

The white snows, when they quit the early green, 
Rise up to hover in the sky at dawn, 

Or temper nearer atmospheres, unseen, 


My weak effulgence lost within thé glow 
Of Heaven; my better self disguised from sight, 
I still shall linger near my loved, I know, 











To cheer their spirits and to guide them right. 


EAGLESCLIFFE.* 


BY MRS, JULIA C. R. DORR, 
CHAPTER XXIII, 


\ ND so the new life began. Karl had always 
been active, helpful, interested in the farm 
work and glad to be of service to brother 

David. But his real life, his real work, had lain 
in quite another direction, and the good captain 
had been only too glad to have itso. True to the 
idea that had seized upon him from the very first, 
i. e., that Karl ‘“* was not just like the Morrises,” 
he had always been better pleased to see him with 
a book in his hand than witha hoe, He hoped 
the boy would own the farm some day~—some day 
a great way off, when he and Hepsibah would be 
sound asleep over on the hill yonder, But, long 
before that, there was no doubt he would have 
made a fortune for himself, as a lawyer or a doe- 
tor, or, maybe, even as a minister; and he would 
carry on the farm, out of love for those who had 
gone away, not with his own hands but with his 
directing brain. That was the way brother David 
looked at it. 

Things were altered now. Virgil grew dusty on 
the shelf; Homer slunk forlornly out of sight in 
the corner. The studio was deserted for days 
together. Spring work crowded; there were a 
thousand things to do, and to see to, that he had 
never dreamed of before; and there was the ever- 
present need of economy in the carrying on of all 
the farm details. If he did his very best, it would 
fall far short of the captain’s worst, for he had not 
hisskill and experience tosupplement his strength, 
But he must do all he could. 

So he rose early and worked late; and then he 
was so tired he was glad to go to bed—not sadly or 
morosely, for he was full of hope and courage, 
and meant to do the very best thing for himself 
and for Aunt Hepsibah; but merely because by 
nightfall rest really seemed the very’ best thing. 

And right into the midst of this state of things 
fell a bombshell. Hepsibah had been growing 
paler and paler ever since the great shock of 
David’s death. She never made a great ado about 
anything. She never magnified her sorrows, or 
turned from the even tenor of her way to weep or 
lament. She had tried to be brave and strong 
under the new cares and anxieties growing out of 
the altered situation; she had tried to wear a 
siniling face, that when Karl came in at night the 
house might not seem to him cheerless or deso- 
late. But all the same the wound bled inwardly, 

One morning she did not get up. Karl could 
not remember that such a thing had ever happened 
before. Frail, delicate woman that she was, she 
knew how to use her strength to the best advan- 
tage, soas to be ever at her post. She had learned 
to husband her resources, and, in many years, 
they had not once entirely failed her until now. 
She did not get up the next morning, nor the next, 
nor the next. Ministering spirits flitted across 
the three-cornered meadow at all hours of the day, 
and at almost all hours of the night; and other 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by Mas, Junsa C. R. Dorn, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 
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| 
neighbors were helpful and kindly, after their | When Karl called her “ Aunt Pheny,” as he did 


cordial country fashion. 
But on the fifth morning Tryphena, who had 


been with Hepsibah through the night, followed | 


Karl out of doors into the fresh, sweet, dewy still- 
ness. ‘There was a scent of apple-blossoms in the 


air, and a robin on the topmost bough of the birch | 


tree by the gate was pouring out its soul in the 
very ecstacy of song. 

Tryphena stooped and picked a purple pansy, 
“Curious what luck 
“Seems 


examining it deliberately. 
she always has with flowers,” said she. 
as if she bewitched ’em, 
be done, as sure as preaching.”’ 

He started, looking at her keenly. 
that I can do? What is it, Tryphena? 
Hepsy worse tale 

“No, not as I see. But she ain’t no better. 
That's the trouble. She just lies there, and don’t 
make any complaints hardly, and looks off out of 
the window with her eyes still and wide, and 
don’t eat enough to keep that robin alive. 1 mis- 
trust she ain’t agoing to get up right away; 
shouldn’t wonder if she should be poorly pretty 
much all summer.” 

Karl was bewildered, It had not occurred to 
him that this could by any possibility be an ill- 
ness of more than a week’s duration. Every night 
when she kissed him she had said she expected to 
be up the next morning, and had laughed a little 
at what she called her laziness, 

“You'll have to get somebody who can stay 
here all the time till she’s better,’”’ Tryphena went 
on, “I'd come myself, only I’ve promised on my 
word and honor to do some work for ’Squire 
Angell’s folks next week; and Phosy she’s got 
her hands full, I suppose you know about 
Winny ?” 

“That she is going to teach the summer school? 
Yes.” 


“ Anything 
Is Aunt 


“ Well, it begins a week from Monday, so she’s | 


tied fast; though she might come over for two or 
three days while you are looking round, it’s more 
than likely.” 

Karl's face brightened momentarily at this sug- 
gestion; but speedily grew troubled and per- 
plexed again. The world—his world, at least— 
seemed strangely out of joint. The house was 
such a different place with Aunt Hepsy lying 
white and still on the bed. 

“Who can I get, do you think?” he asked at 
last, pulling the leaves off the rose-bush and 
pricking his finger till it bled. ‘‘ Would Mag do?” 

Mag being the little old woman—a light mulatto 
—who had for many years washed and ironed and 
done all sorts of odd jobs for Hepsibah. 

“Oh, no! Mag’s first rate in her place—but 
that ain’t this place. You want somebody who 
can get a good meal o’ victuals right out of her 
own head—without any showing; somebody 
that’ll take care o’ things, and not waste, and that 
knows enough to set sponge when its time, with- 
out being told. Mag ain’t equal to that, poor soul! 
And you must have somebody that’s pleasant- 
spoken, too, and won’t worry Miss Hepsy.”’ 

Karl sighed, ‘‘Where is she, please, Aunt 


Pheny 2”? 


| once in awhile—and in that tone—Tryphena would 
have gone through fire and water to serve him. 
*“Oh, you dear child!’ she said. “I wish I 
could stay myself. If it was a case of life and 
death I could, of course. But, you see, the chances 
are things ’1l be about as they be for something of 
aspell; and I ought to keep my promises, There’s 
| Hannah, now. She'd answer first-rate, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if she’d be glad to come. I 
| heard her say she'd like to work out steady, if she 
could get a good place. They mean to do well by 


Karl, something's got to | her, her uncle’s folks do, but they’re pretty close 


managers naturally, and it goes hard sometimes. 
I guess she’ll come.”’ 

“* Hannah's good,’”’ said Karl, with a childish 
drawl, his face fora moment gleaming with fun 
and merriment. 

“Yes, ‘she’s good if she is humbly,’”’ retorted 
Tryphena, laughing outright. ‘ Haven’t you for- 
gotten that yet?” 

“You've told me of it times enough to keep it 
in my memory if it was ever so poor. The 
memory, I mean. Well, that seems feasible. 
Will you see her to-day, Aunt Pheny? I don’t 
see how I can get away.”’ 

** Yes, I guess I can arrange it with her. There’s 
another thing, Karl. I want to have your Aunt 
Hepsy brought down-stairs. We'll put up a bed 
in the south room. It will be better for her and 
better for you. She won't feel so much asif she 
was sick folks; and it’ll be handier for Hannah— 
provided she comes.” 

All which plans were carried into effect. And 
then life went on again under still another aspect. 
| It was a strange, hard summer for Karl; a harder 
one, perhaps, for the woman who lay patiently in 
the south room, waiting for the strength that did 
not come. 

One afternoon late in July, Winny remained in 
the little red school-house after her scholars had 
| gone, to attend to some private matters, She sat 
behind her desk busy with pencil and note-book, 
when a shadow darkened the window, and Karl, 
folding his arms upon the sill outside, leaned the 
tip of his chin upon them and looked at her from 
under his hat-brim. 

‘* Please, ma’am, may I come in?” he said, run- 
ning the words together school-boy fashion. 

She assented with a little nod, and pushed a 
chair toward him, while she silently went on with 
her column of figures. Karl placed his hands on 
the sill, and was about to vault through the win- 
dow, when he drew back, measured the height 
with his eye, gave his head a rueful little shake, 
and walked soberly round to the door. 

“Why did you do that?” asked Winny, as she 
put away her book. “ Are you getting too staid 
for your old pranks?” 

‘““ Worse than that,”’ he said, rubbing his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Not too staid, but too stiff. I have been 
practising with dumb-bells all day, and don’t feel 
in especial need of any more gymuastics just 
now.” 

**Dumb-bells !’’ 

‘“‘Dumb-bells in the shape of loaded pitch- 
forks. But don’t let’s talk about that. I've 
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had enough of it for once. I want a change. 
How did your scholars behave to-day, little school- 
ma’am ?”’ 

‘“‘Likeangels. But I’ve had enough of that, too. 
School and farm are tabooed. What next, Karl? 
But why don’t you sit down?” 

‘May I? with hay-seed in my hair and dust on 
my boots? Say, is my face clean, Winny?’’ he 
eried, with an air of tragical distress. ‘Tell me 


_ the truth, Iadjure you! But, upon my word as a 


gentleman, ma’am, I didn’t mean tocomein. I 
was just going by, and the dear old school-house 
proved too tempting.” 

She laughed, shaking her finger at him. He 
dropped upon the lowest step of the platform 
where she sat, and leaning his elbow on the 
highest, rested his cheek on the palm of his hand 
and looked up into her face, 

“* School teaching, or something else, agrees with 
you, little school-ma’am,” he said, at last. ‘* There 
is something new coming into your face, I shall 
have to paint it over again—if I ever paint any 
more,” he added quickly, with a half sigh. 

“Wrinkles?” she asked, demurely, passing her 
hand over it. “I was sure I felt one coming this 
morning when I was trying to explain the Rule 
of Three to Jack Armstrong. How he made me 
think of you, Karl!” 

*“Yes’m,”’ he retorted. ‘* Wrinkles and freckles 
and crow’s-feet—and other things.”’ 

Then, with a sudden change of manner, he sank 
into a fit of abstraction, with his eyes fixed on the 
motes dancing in the long ray of sunshine that 
forced its way through the closed shutters of the 
opposite window. 

**Do you know what day this is?’’ he said, at 
last, bringing his eyes to bear upon Winny’s face 
again. 

“What day? Thursday, isn’t it?’ 

“T don’t mean the day of the week. It is the 
day I was to go up to take my examination.” 

“For college? And you didn’t go? But of 
course you didn’t. O Karl!’ 

She knew just what the struggle had been—she 
who had poured over the same books with him for 
so many years; and leaning forward she dropped 
her hand on his shoulder, ‘ You have given up 
going this year? Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

‘This year—or any year,” he said, deliberately. 
“ At least, that is the way it looks to me now. 
The whole outlook of my life has changed since 
Captain David died, Winny. Don’t you see?” 

*“* Yes—for the present. I can see that,’’ 

“For always,” he rejoined. ‘“‘ Everything is 
altered. It would not be right for me to think of 
going to college now, and I have given it up.”’ 

“To think of ever going, do you mean?” she 
asked. ‘I don’t see that.’ 

“Have you heard’ your Aunt Pheny say any- 
thing lately?’’ he asked, after a pause. 

“Of course I have,” laughing merrily. ‘‘ We 
all have a good deal to say over at our house.” 

“Yes, But about Aunt Hepsy, I mean?’ 

**T think Aunt Pheny wishes she would get well 
faster,’ Winny replied, evasively. 

“She will never be well again—so Dr. Maxwell 


te, 


in no especial or immediate danger, and that he 
hoped and believed she would live for many 
years; but that there was only a remote chance of 
her ever being around the house again after her 
old fashion. He said she would have to be taken 
care of for the rest of her life. Do you see now?” 

Winny turned and re-turned the key of her 
desk, making the lock spring back with a& sharp 
click. But she said nothing. 

“T can’t leave Aunt Hepsibah, that’s settled,” 
Karl continued, ‘I cannot leave her to work my 
own way through college, as many young men do, 
or to do anything clse that will take me out of 
Eaglescliffe. I must turn farmer, Winny—or stay 
farmer, rather,” he added, with a glance at his 
brown hands; “‘on a very small seale, too, If] 
could have all the land, I should feel quite like a 
man of business."’ 

**Is it sold yet—the part you can’t keep?” 

“It is bargained for, which amounts to the saine 
thing—more than two-thirds of the farm, and the 
very heart of it at that. By Jove, it’s too bad!” 
and the young fellow emphasized his disapproval 
by bringing his closed fist down on the platform 
so vigorously that the chairs rattled. “ It is going 
to be hard to make a living off from what is left, 
Winny. My experience in corn and clover, short 
as it is, has taught me that much.” 

She looked at him narrowly. 

“Don’t you care, Karl? You rattle away so in- 
differently.” 

“Care?” The color rose slowly to his face, 
crimsoning the forehead that was still white as 
milk wherever it had been shaded by the cluster- 
ing hair. ‘‘Care? What do you think about it? 
Does a man care when the whole current of his 
hope is checked, and he sees an impassible barrier 
shutting him out from the life he has longed for? 
I guess Ido care! But what's the use moaning 
and fretting? It can’t be helped; and to stay 
right here on this bit of ground, and make the 
most of things, and look out for Aunt Hepsy’s in- 
terests, is the only righteous and manly thing 
there is left for me to do. I don’t pretend that it 
is an easy thing.” 

**Does she know ?”” 

“Who? Aunt Hepsy?’” 

“ Yes,”’ 

‘““We never have talked about it, and I think 
she had forgotten the day appointed for the exami- 
nations, I hoped she would.” 

“She will never consent to your staying here 
and sacrificing yourself, as she will call it, for her 
sake,’’ said Winny, turning the lock for the last 
time and putting the key in her pocket. “She 
will say the best thing you can do, even for her, is 
to make the most of yourself.” 

* Yes; but what will become of her meanwhile? 
If she were able to be about, and to oversee and 
manage things here as she once could, that might 
be true,” he said, his voice growing husky. “ But 
she needs me every hour of her life, and she’s 
going to have me, too.” 

“* What does Dr. Mason say?” 

“He doesn’t say. But he is wise enough to 
know ; and he knows that I know he knows. The 





told me yesterday,’ said Karl, ‘ He said she was 


dear old man! I suspect he thinks it is a judgment 
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of the Almighty sent upon me because I meant to 
be a painter instead ofa minister. But I must go 
back to my work, Are you through here?” 

“ As soon as I attend to one or two little matters, 
It will take but a minute, and then I'll be ready 
to go, too.”’ 

She joined him presently. He took her books 
from her, and they walked along the old familiar 
road, turning into the lane at last. rm 

“ Karl, you don’t mean to tell me that you have 
any idea of giving up your painting?” she said, 
picking a great white panicle of belated elder- 
blossoms, and holding it against her cheek. 

“Have I any idea of giving up breathing?’ he 
returned, ‘* No, I shall work away as best I can, 
and perhaps I may sometime do something worth 
the doing after all. Who knows? I don’t despair 
of painting you again after haying and harvest.”’ 

“Wrinkles and all? You must paint me as the 
‘ Little School-ma’am,’ Karl, with a ferule in one 
hand and a paper of sugar plums in the other.” 

They were passing the thorn bush, I suppose 
they had never passed it in all these years, either 
one of them, without thinking of the day they 
buried the ring that had lain im ignominious 
silence ever since. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Winny. “I forgot toask you. 
Do you know Mrs, Farleigh is here again?’ 

Karl's color changed a little as he turned toward 
her. 

“No,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I have not heard of it. 
When did she come? Where is she?’’ 

“Several days ago. She has taken the cottage 
again. It’s strange you have not knownof it. She 
has been here over a week, certainly ; and she has 
quite a party of friends with her.”’ 

“She will be here the rest of the season, then?’’ 

“Yes, There is a rumor that she has bought 
the cottage, or that she wants to buy it. I don’t 
know how that is.” 

They walked along silently for a few minutes, 
Karl idly beheading the daisies with a witch-hazel 
switch, and Winny smelling her elder-blossoms, 
She gave a long, wavering sigh at last. 

“What's that for?”’ said Karl, looking at her 
curiously. 


“Oh, I don’t know !’’ she answered. Then after | 


awhile she went on hesitatingly: ‘‘ It is the most 
ridiculous thing I know of, for she is nothing to 
me, nor I to her; and I don’t suppose she remem- 
bers she ever spoke to me in her life. 
thought of Mrs. Farleigh always gives me a queer 
little pain that I can’t account for. It’s too 
funny.” 

“Well, Ishould say it was,’’ said Karl. “‘ There’s 
no sense or reason in it. Why, Winny, Mrs. Far- 
leigh would—”’ 

He stopped short, silenced by the glitter of a 
tear on the dark bloom of the cheek nearest 
him. 

“You're not crying, Winny, my child! 
what can be the matter with you, dear?” 

His tone of surprise and utter incomprehension 
made matters worse. She shook off the hand that 
had lightly touched her shoulder. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” she said. 
in a minute,” 


But nevertheless the tears kept flowing, and her 
breast heaved with stifled sobbings. Karl watched 
her in silent distress, afraid to speak lest he should 
say the wrong thing. 

‘* Well?” was all he ventured upon, when at 
length she turned her face toward him, smiling 
faintly after the storm. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she repeated. “It is very 
silly, I don’t doubt. But I’ve felt it always—and 
| I’m always sorry when she comes,’ 

** Felt what—the pain ?’’ 

“Yes. A sort of dissatisfaction with myself and 
—everything else. I suppose it all grows out of 
| my having been so overwhelmed with the sense 
| of her magnificence that day when—when we saw 
the picture, Do you remember?” 

“Remember that day? Yes.’’ 

“T have never forgotten it,’ Winny went on, 





But the | 


Why, | 


“Pll be all right | 


twirling the fading panicle between her thumb 
}and finger. ‘* What with her beauty and stateli- 
| ness, her lovely dress that fell in such soft folds 
|about her, the jewelled clasp that fastened her 
| belt, and all the ‘rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes,’ I was quite overpowered. And I haven't 
| got over it yet, I’m ashamed to say.” 

**T remember that you held forth on that sub- 
ject going home that night,’’ Karl was about to 
remark, but some subtile instinct checked him. 

“Everything seems poor and mean in contrast 
with her,’’ she continued presently, her voice 
trembling again, and her fingers working nerv- 
ously. ‘‘It seems to me that she dwarfs and be- 
littles the very landscape. I was standing in the 
door as she swept by the school-house on horse- 
back yesterday morning, and I actually believe 
the very mountains lowered their heads an inch 


or two. I’m sorry she is here again, Karl!’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

EVERAL days passed during which Karl 
neither saw nor heard from Mrs. Farleigh. 
There had been a time when he would have gone 
to her at once, without waiting for any summons, 
Now, whether it arose from the knowledge that 
she had been in the place for more than a week 
and had herself made no attempt to communicate 
| with him, from a natural hesitancy about present- 
ing himself before her when she might be busy 
with other guests, or from the consciousness that 
all she had predicted had fallen upon him, and a 
dread of meeting her questioning eyes—whether 
from either one of these causes, or from all of them 
combined, he felt a strange disinclination toward 
seeking, or, as he phrased it, intruding upon her, 

“Hannah says Mrs. Farleigh is here,’ said 
Hepsibah one evening. ‘“‘ Have you seen her, 
Karl?’”’ 
| He shook his head, “I have not had so much 
|}as a glimpse of the feather in her hat. She has 
|been here over a fortnight, I understand, too, 
Three weeks nearly.” 

“‘T wonder why she has not sent for you as 
|usual? Karl, are you sorry? Is it troubling 
| you?” she cried, eagerly. 

She was sitting in a great dimity-covered chair 
| near the western window, and drew him down as 
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she spoke, that the last red light of sunset might 
fall upon his face. 

He looked her straight in the eyes with a look 
that did not waver. 

“T am sorry—and I am not sorry,” he said. 
“But [ am not troubled, Aunt Hepsy. You must 
learn to trust me in this matter and not to worry,” 
and taking her thin, white face in both his hands, 
he kissed it tenderly. 

Hannah—who was truly as ‘good as she was 
humbly,’ and who had fairly conquered Karl's 
prejudices by her faithful service—came in just 
then with Hepsibah’s supper. It was a most wel- 
come diversion. Karl contrived that it should be 
amerry meal, notwithstanding this unpropitious 
prelude; and just before it ended he slipped 
quietly from the room and the house. 

But this state of things was not to last forever. 
That it had lasted so long was only a part of Mrs. 
Farleigh’s pre-conceived plan. She meant he 
should begin to ask questions, and to wonder if 
all intercourse between them was at an end. 

The next morning Karl was spreading hay in 
the long meadow, while a man and a boy were 
loading a cart at the other end. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a dark blue handkerchief care- 
lessly knotted about his throat, and a broad- 
brimmed hat set low upon his forehead, A 
tramping of horses’ hoofs sounded far up the well- 
trodden road, 

He knew who was drawing near, and his first 
impulse was to slip out of sight behind some tall 
alder-bushes. But setting his hat more firmly, 
and unconsciously drawing his figure to its full 
height, he worked on, tossing the hay in fragrant 
heaps, or letting the sunshine filter through it as 
it drifted from his fork. 

The tramping drew nearer and nearer, the echo 
of the resounding hoofs proclaiming the approach 
of more than one swift rider. Now they rattled 
over the bridge, now they were at the turn, now 
at the butternut-tree. The sound ceased. 

Kar! did not turn round, but gave a swift glance 
under his arm as he tossed his hay. The bars 
were down, and the riders had turned in under 
the maple-boughs, their horses’ hoofs falling softly 
on the sod, and were coming slowly up the length 
of the meadow towards him. 

There were two of them—two ladies—Mrs, Far- 
leigh, who in her magnificent, radiant woman- 
hood did not look a day over thirty-five, even in 
that strong light, and a young girl as fresh and 
bright as the summer morning. Their high-step- 
ping, graceful bays arched their necks proudly, 
curveted and caracoled, and seemed to spurn the 
plebeian turf beneath their feet, while shining coats 
and shining trappings glittered in thesun. Plumes 
danced lightly, veils fluttered, and the rich folds of 
the dark riding habits almost swept the sod, 

They approached noiselessly as a dream, and 
still Karl did not look round; though he must 
have had eyes in the back of his head, for not a 
detail of the pretty picture escaped him. The 
younger lady paused at a little distance—a horse's 
length in the background, while Mrs. Farleigh 
rode close to his side, The faint odor of violets 
that always hung about her was wafted to his 

















nostrils, His heart beat heavily. He could not 
have spoken at that moment, if his life had de- 
pended on it, but he removed his hat and bowed 
silently. 

Just what Mrs. Farleigh had meant to do or to 
say when she came into the meadow, no one 
knows. It is doubtful if she knew herself, 
although she had had a vague, undefined intention 
of betmg dignified and reserved, and of impressing 
Karl in some way with a sense of what he had 
lost. She had thought she would change her 
tactics for awhile, and make him feel that there 
was such a thing as sinning away the day of grace, 
But his evident emotion disarmed her, and what 
she did say was this, dropping the reins upon her 
horse’s neck and reaching out both hands to him: 
“Karl! my dear boy! why haven't you been to 
see me in all these weeks?” 

He threw down the pitchfork, taking the gloved 
hands reverently. He was so strangely placed 
with regard to this woman! In addition to the 
spell she had thrown over him in the first hour of 
their meeting—when he was a mere child—by her 
beauty, her grace, her culture, and the delicate re- 
finements that encompassed her, she had done so 
much for him, and she had wanted to do so much 
more! For years she had kept him always con- 
scious of her love and thought. She had broad- 
ened his life; she had opened sealed doors before 
him; she had been an inspiration and a help; of 
certain phases of his being she had a more perfect 
comprehension than any one else. How could he 
help giving her a grateful and reverent love in 
return? 

And yet he felt, even more surely than he knew, 
that what she fully intended, what alone would 
content her, was to come in between him and 
Hepsibah, who had taken him from his dead 
mother’s breast and given him all his life long as 
warm and tender a love as child was ever shel- 
tered in. He felt instinctively that her presence 
in Eaglescliffe must be a pain to Hepsibah, even 
as Winny—strangely enough it seemed to him— 
had acknowledged it was to her, All this flashed 
through his brain in an instant, as he bowed over 
Mrs. Farleigh’s hands, just touching them with 
his lips. 

“Why haven’t you?” she repeated. 

“T—I have been very busy, and you had been 
here some time before I knew it,’’ he said, at last. 
** Besides, I was not sure that you would care to 
have me come. You had a party of friends with 
yon, I understood.” 

“That makes no difference,’ she answered, 
raising her head, proudly. “ My friends will 
always be glad to meet you. Alice!’’, 

The other horse moved a pace or two nearer. 

“Let me present a young friend of mine, Mr. 
Karl Harvey. Miss McAlpine, Karl. I have 
wanted you two to know each other,” 

Pleasant salutations were exchanged, while Mrs, 
Farleigh looked on well pleased. In truth, she 
had no reason to be other than well pleased with 
Karl that day. His white shirt-sleeves, blue hand- 
kerchief and broad, slouching hat, were quite as 
becoming as the dress-coats and beavers with 
which she was more familiar, As for him per- 
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sonally, he had improved in every respect since | 
she had seen him, He would have been con- 
sidered noticeably handsome in any circle, His 
figure was superb, and if his hands and face were 
bronzed, it was only to the hue prized and sought | 
for by our young athletes in mountain rambles, 
or in the eager contests of the inter-collegiate | 
regattas, 

They chatted for a few moments, and then Miss | 
McAlpine’s horse began to grow restive, 

“Ride on, dear,’’ said Mrs, Farleigh, “and I} 
will overtake you presently. Jenny never likes | 
to stand still. I’m afraid you'll get into trouble 
if you try tocurb her.” And with asmile and a 
bow the younger lady dashea out of the meadow | 
and up the winding road, 

“Captain Morris is dead, and everything is go- 
ing wrong, I hear,’’ Mrs, Farleigh observed ina 
low voice as she passed out of sight. ‘Is this the 
work you have taken up? Is this the end of your 
ambitions, Karl?” 

“It’s not bad work, is it?” he replied, “ tossing 
hay about in this glorious sunshine? I am am- 
bitious to get in a good crop, anyhow, and I think 
I shall!” 

She looked at him, her eyes narrowing to a 
mere line. 

“How about the painting? 
that up?” 

“Oh, no! 
in the products of this farm, 
have more leisure, I hope.” 

*“ And you’re not going to college? What did I 
tell you, Karl? But we won't talk about that 
now. Will you come up to the cottage this even- 
ing?” 

He hesitated. Was it not better and wiser for 
him to keep out of the charmed atmosphere of this 
life with which he had nothing to do? 

“You must come,”’ she wenton, ‘I have ever 
s0 many things to show you that I brought up 
here for that very purpose. Don’t disappoint me 
now; Aliceand I will be alone, The rest of the 
crowd have gone, thank goodness! Will you 
come ?”’ 

“If I can,” he said finally. ‘‘ Aunt Hepsibah is 
not weil, as you may have heard; and there are 
times when I cannot leave her. Butif I can get 
away I will.”’ 


Ilave you given 


It won’t take the whole year to gather 
After that I shall 





She frowned almost imperceptibly-—but still a 
frown, 

“Well, I shall expect you to a late tea,” she 
said, holding out her hand. “Good-bye, Oh! 
did you know I had bought the cottage ?”’ 

“T did not. Is it so?” 

“Yes, It is not probable I shall be here a great | 
deal; but I don’t like to live in other people's 
houses when I can help it; and, besides, I was 
tired of moving so many things about. Some or| 
my belongings I shall leave here the year round— | 
the Psyche among others, So you can renew 
your old love affair if you like. Good-bye again,” 
and she was off like a flash, while Karl picked up | 
his pitchfork and went to work as steadily as/| 
before, | 

She stopped on the brow of the hill and looked | 
back, The early freshness and sparkle had gone ' 


out of the landscape. The meadow lay hot and 
glaring in the sunshine that seemed to brood over 
it in waves of quivering heat. The grateful breeze 
from the north had worn itself out in vain attempts 
to be of service, and now not a breath of air stirred 
the tree-tops. Her horse panted as she reined 
him up under the shadow of a barn that stood by 
the roadside. She was too far off to distinguish 
persons; but she knew that the man was loading 
the cart at one end of the meadow, and she caught 
now and then the glitter of Karl’s fork at the other. 
Then she saw him remove his hat, and leaning 
wearily upon his trident, wipe the perspiration 
froin his face ere he went on with his work again. 

Her whole soul rose up in revolt. “I will not 
have it so!’’ she cried to herself, as she struck her 
horse with the whip and rushed on to overtake 
Miss McAlpine. “It is unjust, it is merciless, 
that he, with his rich nature, his sensitiveness and 
refinement, should be doing the work of a com- 
mon laborer—making hay for cattle to eat!— 
should be doing the menial drudgery of a poor 
New England farm. I will not have it so!” 

If braver, wiser women than she should happen 
to read these pages, let them not judge her too 
harshly. It was doubtless the first time in her 
whole life that she had ever seen a man she loved 

for we must call Karl a man now that he is doing 
a man’s work and shouldering a man’s responsi- 
bilities—actually working with his hands, doing 
the manual labor that in her world belonged only 
to servants, She had never happened to see Karl, 
even, do anything of the sort until that moment; 
and those differently trained and educated, those 
who have learned to look at life from our New 
England standpoint, will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to understand how it shocked her. 
She rode home in a brown study, and going 
directly to her own room, was not seen again till 
dinner-time; during which meal she told Alice 
McAlpine Karl’s whole story as far as she herself 
knew it, unconsciously surrounding him with 
such a halo of mystery and romance and heroic 
self-abnegation, that the young girl began to won- 
der if she had found the hero of her dreams ina 
hay-field, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

FTXVHE window of Hepsibah’s room overlooked 
the long meadow; and lying on her white 
bed (for she did not get up now until toward night) 
she had watched the little play of the morning, as 
one who is too far off to hear the voices of the 
actors on the stage, yet watches intently the panto- 
mimic show. When Karl came in at noon, her 
eyes were bright, and there was an unwonted 

flush on her cheeks, 
She put out her hand eagerly. “So you have 
seen her at last,’ she cried. “Sit down and tell 
me all about it, Karl! Is she just the same as 


lever?” 


‘* As kind to me as ever? I should say so. She 
was very pleasant,”’ 

“What did she want? Anything especial?” 

*“T don’t know whether she came in search of 
me, or merely happened to see me as she was 
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riding by. She invited me to the cottage this 


” 


evening. 

“And you will go?’’ she asked, quickly. 

“*T don’t know,” he answered, ‘I can't quite 
make up my mind, It is a temptation, for she has 
some new pictures to show me—to say nothing of 
herself; and my old friend Psyche is back again. 
But, then, it is a good deal of trouble; and I shall 
be tired after my day’s work. Besides, here is my 
lady Hepsibah. What will become of her if I run 
away?’ and he smilingly tossed a four-leaved 
clover on to the bed. 

“Your lady Hepsibah says you must go,’’ she 
said in alow, eager voice, ‘She wants you to go— 
she lays her commands upon you.”’ 

He looked at her earnestly. Her whole attitude 
was full of entreaty—her voice full of plead- 
ing. 

“Your life is growing so narrow and cireum- 
scribed,’ she continued, a look of intense pain 
clouding her eyes; ‘“‘so different from what we 
ever meant it should be, I cannot bear it, Karl! 
What day of the month is this?’’ she added, sud- 
denly, raising herself on one elbow, 

He told her. 

* And you did not go up to be examined!’ she 
cried. ‘ Oh, I never thought of it, I have been so 
weak and listless for these many weeks! Why 
did you not speak about it? Why did you not 
tell me? We could have arranged it somehow, or 
in some way.” 

He laid her back gently, for she was trembling 
with excitement, and great beads of sweat stood 
on her forehead. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me?” shesaid again, “Is 
it too late now?” 

“Oh, I suppose a note from Dr. Mason would 
make it all right, if I should conclude to go up 
any day,” he answered, “ But the truth is, I am 
rather rusty, Aunt Hepsy, not having studied any 
this summer; and all our matters are so unsettled, 
it’s better for me to wait a year, Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she said, passing her 
hand wearily over her forehead. ‘I want to 
think. I am bewildered. There! go to your 
dinner, now—but come here again before you go 
out.”’ 

She turned her face to the wall, and he left her. 
When he returned, she was lying in her usual 
attitude, white and calm and still. She made no 
allusion to their last topic of conversation, but 
said, quietly: ‘I want you to promise me that 
you will go to Mrs, Farleigh’s to-night, Karl, It 
will pain me if you do not,” 

“Then I will certainly go,” he answered, stoop- 
ing to kiss her. She clasped both arms about his 
neck, looking into his eyes, 

“Tt is your duty to grow, Karl,”’ she whispered, 
“to make the most of yourself. You must not 
shut yourself away from any chance of growth, 
or from any ray of sunshine that may help you to 
grow.” 

“*T will not,’’ he said, gravely, ‘from any that 
legitimately belongs to me—you may be sure of 
that, Aunt Hepsy. Now, will you try to get some 
rest? for you look very tired,’’ 





He came in to bid her good-night after he had 
dressed for Mrs, Farleigh’s. She looked him over 
from head to foot, half proudly, half sadly, put- 
ting a red carnation and a geranium leaf in his 
buttonhole; and then getting Hannah to wheel 
her chair to the window, she watched him till he 
was out of sight. 

Karl never forgot that evening. Till the day of 
his death it stoed out fresh and distinct in his re- 
membrance, Perhaps it was because it was in 
such sharp contrast to the days that had just pre- 
ceeded it; perhaps it was because it met and an- 
swered so generously the unsatisfied needs and 
longings of his nature. This was even truer now 
than it had been of his old days at the cottage, not 
only because Mrs. Farleigh had expressly catered 
for him, but because he was better able to enjoy 
and appreciate. 

Mrs, Farleigh's sympathies had been so drawn 
out in his behalf that morning, as to give an inex- 
pressible tender charm to her whole manner 
towards him. Perhaps it had never been so 
marked before, while at the same time she recog- 
nized that he was no longer the child she had 
petted, and must be received on a somewhat dif- 
ferent footing. If she could, she would have made 
amends in one moment for whatever of privation 
there might have been in his past life, and for all 
there might yet be in the future. She would have 
crowded that evening with delights. 

Pretty Alice McAlpine saw her hostess in a new 
réle that day. She had known her as an elegant, 
self-possessed woman of the world, dispensing a 
gracious hospitality, sought after and admired, 
yet wearing her stately beauty as a crown, and 
notwithstanding all the homage that was offered 
at her shrine, holding herself somewhat apart in 
a certain lofty isolation, Now, she saw her sweet 
and gentle as the sweetest, gentlest bit of woman- 
hood that ever blossomed in a country garden— 
her armor of proof all laid aside, and a tender 
motherliness pervading her whole being. She 
marvelled at the change, watching the two for the 
most part in quict silence herself, while she won- 
dered if he who had wrought it—this young 
knight of the hay-field, who carried himself like 
a knight of the garter—was indeed a magi- 
cian, 

They remained in the drawing-room for an 
hour, while the long, lingering sunset glow kin- 
dled the marbles into warmer life, lighted the pic- 
tures with richer color, and touched all that was 
beautiful into fuller beauty. They turned over 
costly books and rare engravings; they examined 
mosaics, cameos, ivory carvings and bric-a-brac 
of all sorts—choice gatherings from many lands, 
and many ages. Karl revelled among them, his 
eyes growing darker and deeper with delight, as 
a bee revels in the heart of a rose, 

Then tea was served in the thinnest and daintiest 
of china, by servants who did their ministering as 
noiselessly as so many fairies, And when that 
was over, Mrs, Farleigh and Karl went ont into the 
moonlight that flooded the porch, and sitting there 
they talked in low monotones to the accompani- 
ment of Alice’s ‘‘songs without words” that 
floated out to them through the open doors and 








a el 1 
windows, now full and sweet and clear, now faint | 
and far, and now swelling into rich strains of | 
triumphant harmony. It was all like an illusion 
to Karl; as if he were suddenly wrapped away in 
some soft web of dreams from all that was blank | 
and poor and commonplace. The indescribable | 
fascination of Mrs. Farleigh, which had intoxi- 
cated him even when he was too young to fully 
realize its sweetness, the charmed repose which | 
with all its strangeness yet seemed to be his soul’s | 
native atmosphere, the luxurious surroundings, | 
the bewitching music, the unfamiliar elegance 
softened and made home-like by the spell of the | 
familiar moonlight; all these combined to throw 
a glamour over the night that made it forever | 
memorable, 

Mrs. Farleigh was wise enough, polite enough, 
to make scareely an allusion to Karl's personal 
affairs. She led the conversation far away from | 
Eaglescliffe ard the channels of his daily life and 
thought, She drew him out as he had never been 
drawn out before, showing him in some inexplica- | 
ble way powers and capabilities in himself of| 
whose existence he had never dreamed. She | 
talked of art and artists, of life and literature and 
hich ambitions; she told him of what she had her- | 
self done and seen and felt since they last met; | 
she showed him brief, bright glimpses of a life he 
knew not, 

Yet through it all the same under current ran- 
asubtle recognition of his claim to be part and 
parcel of that life; a quiet, persistent assumption 
that it belonged to him by fullest right and sym- | 
pathy. 

Alice came out to them after awhile, having 
surfeited herself with the concord of sweet sounds, 
and dropped upon a cushion at Mrs, Farleigh’s 
feet. The conversation became general. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Farleigh, when at last 
Karl rose to go, ‘‘when are you going to let us| 
see what you have been doing since I was here | 
last? You ought to have a good deal to show | 
me,”’ 

“T have very little that is worth showing,” he 
answered, modestly, ‘Still, you will find evi- 
dence of improvement, I think; and that is all 
you will expect.”’ 

“Where do you work? Where is your studio?” 

“In the woodshed chamber, at home,”’ he said, | 
with a laugh. “Do you think you could make | 
your way into such a place ?”’ 

The two ladies exchanged quick, smiling | 
glances, 

“* Alice remembers some of the studios we made | 
our way into when we were abroad,” remarked | 
Mrs. Farleigh. ‘I think we will venture to try | 
yours, Karl. When shall we come?” 

He hesitated a moment, running his hand 
through his yellow curls. 

“Not to-morrow,” he said. 
getting in the last of my hay, and my ambition | 


runs especially in that direction just now. Friday 





morning I shall be at liberty, and at your service, | 


if you will do me the honor.” 


The studio had a pretty thorough picking up | 


| 


and putting to rights Friday morning—a course of 
proceedure rendered necessary by the accumu- 
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lated rubbish of several months. Karl had not 
painted a stroke since the day before Captain David 
died, when Winny sat for him wrapped in the 
scarlet flannel. His thoughts went back to that 
day with a heavy sense of pain and loss. But he 
had no time to lose, for Mrs, Farleigh had said she 
should come early, while it was yet cool. If 
Winny were only there to help “him, and to 
arrange the bits of drapery with her quick, deft 
fingers! Suddenly it occurred to ‘him that there 
was to be a picnic that day, and that the school 
had a holiday. Seizing his hat, he flew across the 
meadow. 

But for onee Winny failed him, and to all his 
entreaties that she would help him do the honors 
of the studio that morning, she turned a deaf ear. 
She was too busy, she said, and her rare holidays 
were too precious to be wasted. Besides, she was 
not anxious to meet Mrs. Farleigh, and she was 
very sure that neither of the ladies cared to meet 
She was sorry, but Karl would have to ex- 
cuse her. So he went back, thinking it was the 
very first time that Winny had been too busy to 
give him her sisterly aid and sympathy. 

It would take too long to tell of all the pretty 
tableaux, the picturesque groupings, the graceful, 
unconscious posing, the play of warmth and light 
and color, that the old rafters looked down upon 
that morning; or to rehearse all the exclamations 


her, 


|of pleasure, the expressions of satisfaction and 


warm approval that the old walls listened to, 

“This face,” said Alice McAlpine, with an arch, 
girlish laugh, as she turned to one of the portraits, 
or sketches, of Winny ; “‘ this face seems to have a 
peculiar charm for you, Mr. Harvey. You have 
painted it almost as many times as Raphael did 
the Fornarina, or Rubens his Isabella.’’ 

“ Attempted it, you mean,” he returned. “I do 
not admit that I have done more than that. There 
is more in the face than I have been able to transfer 
to canvas—yet.”’ 

Mrs. Farleigh looked at him with a quick, 
searching glance. 

““Who is it?” she asked. ‘IT supposed it to be 
some face you had encountered in dreamland, and 
used as a lay figure to drape with different gar- 
ments of expression, so to speak, making it a nun 
to-day and a village belle to-morrow. Who is 
it?’’ 

“Don’t you know?” 

*You don’t mean to say it is that little Winny?” 
she cried, her eye roving from one canvas to an- 


| other, 


“Tt is a striking face, and a lovely one, whoever 
it belongs to,”’ said Miss McAlpine, 

“But, my dear Karl,’ exclaimed Mrs. Far- 
leigh, “‘there is more than one type of woman- 
hood in the world; don’t you know that? We are 
not all brunettes, with that strange dark bloom 
and those heavy eyelashes; neither have we all 
gray eyes like Miss Morris’s. Why don’t you try 
some other style ?”’ 

He did not answer at once. He was thinking 
what a very lucky fellow he had been in hav- 
ing even one model so faithful and patient as 
Winny. 

**T’ll tell you what you shall do,” Mrs. Farleigh 
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continued, ‘ You shall paint me a picture of Miss 
McAlpine. I have been wanting one this long 
time. She will be glad to sit for you if I ask it— 
will you not, Alice?” 

The young girl shyly assented ; and Karl, while 
he wondered how he was to find or make the time, 
cast loving glances at his palette, and was only too 
eager to begin. 

(To be continued.) 





AN AUTUMN DAY AMONG THE HILLS, 


BY LICHEN, 


. 8 I look out upon the early autumn woods, 
and note the first leaves that are changing 
their hues from green to golden, and feel 

the fresh fall breeze blow over me, my thoughts 

are carried back to just such a breezy, sunshiny, 

deliciously cool fall day in the past. And as I 

think of it, memory’s windows open, and a scene 

lies before me just as it appeared that morning—a 
scene in which I was an active, joyous participant. 

I see the dear little nest of a cottage, nestling at 

the foot of a grim old mountain which towered 

behind it dark and grand, and sheltered it from 
wind and storm, The placid river in front flow- 
ing softly, silently by, the smooth green lawn 
stretching down to its very brink; the giant wal- 

nuts and oaks which lent their pleasant shade; a 

hammock swinging between two old elms; fall 

flowers blooming around, and trailing vines 
climbing over the portico where we stood, 

A gay little party we were, just ready to start on 
an excursion to the top of this very mountain. 
Our horses stood waiting while some last direc- 
tions were being given. The basket and saddle- 
bags were filled with a bountiful picnic dinner, to 
be carried by a stout negro boy, Nero, who, busy- 
ing himself with the preparations for departure, 
looked as pleased as any one, 

At length we were mounted and off, our kind 
hostess and friend watching us smilingly as we 
cantered away, horses prancing, bright scarfs and 
ribbons fluttering, merry voices ringing out on 
the morning air. Three girls as ready for fun and 
enjoyment as ever girls need be, and a cavalier 
just as ready to do duty as an escort to them all. 

Yes, there was only one beau-general to three 
maidens, for these were war times, and cavaliers 
were rare things in our little community, and one 
fine-looking soldier was an escort to be proud of; 
while he, after months of army life, deprived 
almost entirely of ladies society, was happy 
enough in the smiles of the merry trio around 
him. 

We took our way along the pleasant country 


high of rocks and clay on one side of us, on the 
other a steep precipice, with trees growing out of 
its side and dark rocks below, frightful to look 
upon, But with gentle horses we had no fears, 
and the woods and rocks echoed with our merry 
mountain songs, When near the top, we stopped 
at a clear mountain spring, gushing out of a 
crevice in the rocks at the roadside, and falling 
into a basin which looked like a stone wash-bow], 

Very cool and refreshing was the limpid water 
after our long ride, and after regaling ourselves with 
it, we hastened to let our horses enjoy the same 
privilege, The basin was only large enough for 
two of them to drink out of at the same time, and 
two of the party who had dismounted to walk 
awhile, led theirs up to it first. The pony of one 
of the girls who had not dismounted, growing im- 
patient to drink, became restive under the curb- 
ing rein, and backed to the outer edge of the road, 
In vain his rider shook the bridle and urged him 
forward with her whip. He was one of those In- 
dian ponies, whose obstinacy often overbalances 
their prudence and sagacity. 

The girl gave one glance behind her. Below lay 
the dreadful precipice, reaching hundreds of feet 
down, and she was only a foot or two from its 
brink, Her companions’ backs were turned, and 
the gentleman and black boy a few paces ahead, 
If her pony took two more steps backward, they 
would go over, All this passed in a very few mo- 
ments, yet she seemed to live minutes in each one 
of them, She tried to jump to the ground, but her 
strength failed utterly, and in a low, frightened 
voice she called; ** Major D——, please catch my 
horse,”’ 

The major turned, saw the danger, and was at 
her side almost with one bound, seizing the pony’s 
bridle, and leading him to a place of safety. The 
girls gathered around with half-terrified looks and 
exclamations as they saw what peril she had been 
in, while she buried her face in her hands, shud- 
dering at the thought of the dreadful death she had 
so narrowly escaped, and breathing a silent prayer 
of thankfulness for her delivery. 

But youth's careless light-heartedness soon 
throws off the seriousness of any shock, where 
no real catastrophe or loss has occurred, and in a 
little while we had all recovered sufficiently from 
our fright and excitement, to remount and con- 
tinue our way. A few minutes more brought us 
to the summit of the mountain, from whence we 
proceeded directly to the point overlooking the 
river. Here we found rocks which might have 
served as tables for the giants of ancient days; 
some of them hanging on the very verge of the 
cliff, as if they might at any moment loose their 





road, under arching: tree branches, past orchards 
of fast ripening fruit, and fields of yellowing corn, 
and rustic log cabins, where tow-headed children 
were playing outside in the dirt, and dogs barked | 


frantically at our horses, After a ride of two} 


hold and go crashing down, On the smooth sur- 
face of some of these, names and dates had been 
carved, which were already beginning to fade 
away under the effacing finger of time; showing 
that others had been long before us in visiting this 


miles, we reached the entrance of the narrow road | secluded, almost unknown spot. 


which wound up the mountain side, in a way to 
make the ascent as gradual as possible, and thus | 


Below us lay a picture of beauty. The cottage 
we had left in the morning, nestled like a bird’s 


free from the danger and fatigue which a steeper | nest amidst its surrounding greenery, almost 4 
ore would have had. Up this narrow way we | speck in the distance. The fruit-trees looked like 
toiled slowly, in many places a wall several feet | sage-bushes set in long rows; the larger oaks and 
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elms, like tall shrubs, The river—at that time 


yery low—seemed hardly broader than a ribbon, 


winding amongst its sandy banks, and far away 
rose other mountain peaks, blue and gray, in the 


soft atmosphere. 

It was a grand sight for those of us who never 
had looked from such a height before, After gaz- 
ing to our heart's content, and waking the echoes 
with our hilly-ho’s, we again started across the 
mountain in search of a cascade which had been 
described to us by a friend, and which we were 
particularly anxious to see, It was in such a re- 
tired spot, that few had ever seen it whom we 
knew of, and on the wild mountain top, where 
most of the roads were hardly more than bridle- 
paths and cow-tracks, our directions seemed rather 
yague and unsatisfactory. But there was a de- 
lightful feeling of freedom and independence in 
roaming over such a piece of country, where, we 
hardly knew—only sure that the roads would take 
us somewhere, Through belts of primeval forest, 
where squirrels darted up the huge branches, and | 
peeped curiously at the unwonted intruders, and 
where once, through an opening in the glade, we 
saw ata short distance a group of deer, drinking | 
at a small mountain stream, Then over barren 
spots, where only grass and weeds grew amongst 
the rocks, which showed their broad, flat sides or 
rough corners, occasionally, above the ground. 

After a ride of six or seyen miles across the 
country, we began to think the cascade was some- 
thing of a myth, and our hunger being a very 
pressing reality, we dismounted ina lovely little 
glen by the side of a clear stream of water, and 
spreading our noontide meal on a moss-grown 
rock, enjoyed it with appetites which would have 
done justice to much plainer fare. Tired with our 
long ride, we rested some time after dinner—twined 
wreaths of green vines and mountain berries for 
our hats, and bathed our faces in the cool water, | 

Once again on our horses, a brisk canter of half | 
a mile along a well-worn path, brought us in sight 
of a small log cabin, inclosed by a low rail fence, | 
Chickens and pigs shared the yard with two or 
three small children, and a tow-headed urchin, of 
nine or ten summers, sat on the fence swinging 
his feet idly. 

Our escort rode up to him and asked if he knew 
the way to the caseade in that neighborhood. No, 
he did not, After one or two more questions con- | 
cerning it, he exclaimed: “Oh! you mean the 
Yes, it’s just about half a mile from | 


drap off! 
here.’’ Then followed some very crooked direc- 
tions as to the route, 

“Couldn’t you go along and show us?” asked 
the major. 

“Wall, don’t care if I do,” and the boy jumped 
off the fence, ran to the house door, seized a torn 
straw hat, and calling out: “Ma, I’m going to 
show some folks the drap off,’ darted out and on 
ahead, leaving us convulsed with laughter at this 
novel and euphonious name for such a piece of 
natural scenery. Our laughter was soon hushed, 
however, when we came upon the scene itself, 

We reached the right bank of the ravine, or | 
chasm, over which the cascade fell, at its very | 
head, and as we emerged from the thick woods, | 


| whose tops were below our heads, 


| gazed 
| doing, hidden away in this secluded spot, where 


| us, 
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there burst suddenly upon us the rrandest sight 
in nature that I ever beheld. The water from a 
small mountain stream was rushing over the 
rocks at a height of a hundred feet, we judged, 
from the basin beneath. To our regret, we had 
no means of measuring, except with 
The immense basin looked like a huge stone 
wash-bowl, so perfect was its shape and smooth 
As the water rushed into it and boiled 


the eye. 


its sides, 
up, a fine spray arose far upwards, and the sun’s 
rays falling on it, illuminated it with rainbow 
colors. The bank on which we stood was much 
higher than the head of the chasm from which the 
water fell, and the one opposite, not fifty feet 
across from us, loomed far above—a wall of rock 
and clay, out of whose side trees were growing, 
How deep the 
basin was, I suppose no one knew, but the sur- 
plus water ran off at a low place on one side and 
hurried down the ravine amongst the rocks until 
lost from sight amidst the foliage. 

The negro boy threw boulders, as large as he 
could carry, into its depths, but all sound of them 
was lost in the roar of the cataract. 

After the first exclamations of wonder and de- 
light were over, we slipped from our horses, and 
lropping on the ground at the edge of the chasm, 
awe-struck admiration, What was it 


in 


probably not more than twenty people had ever 
looked upon it since the days when the Indian 
roamed at large through those forests? Wonder- 
ful Mother Nature! how many grand and beau- 
tiful secrets thy vast domains still hold from the 
eyes of man! 

Long we lingered near this charmed spot, and 
it was hard to tear ourselves away from its fasci- 
nations when the time came for leaving, but, at 
last, with many a regretful, backward look, we 
bade it adieu, and began our homeward journey. 
And none too soon, for ere we reached the moun- 
tain foot, the sun’s last ray had faded, and twilight 
shadows were fast deepening in the woods. The 


‘latter part of our descent had to be very slow and 


careful, in the dim light, amongst the small, loose 
stones and gravel, which were so thick in our 
path, and we were glad at length to be upon level 
ground once more. Quickly we hastened along, 
while the stars came out one by one, the fire-flies 
darted through the air, tree-frogs creet-ed in the 
branches overhead and all the little sounds be- 
longing to a summer night were wakened around 
Just as we reached home, the moon appeared 
above the tree-tops—a silver boat riding in the 


| clear lake of heaven, 


We knew that we deserved a scolding for being 
so tardy in returning, but we were all so penitent, 
and ready to take it, that our lady abbess was dis- 


| armed, and let us off without any further penance 


than a command to go to bed early, which we 
were not loth to obey, after eating a bountiful 
supper. 

A deeply thankful heart laid itself to rest on 
my bed that night, for the one who so narrowly 
escaped a dreadful death that morning on the 
mountain side, was myself. 

The years since then have been eventful ones to 
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all the members of that little party, scattered far 
from each other, and from that spot in whose 
neighborhood they spent a week of such delight- 
ful days, riding and rambling over the beautiful 
country. Yet I think that to each one memory 
must often bring back that bright spot in their 
life, and that day of days upon the old mountain, 





MIRIAM :* 
AND THE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN, 
BY T. 8, ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
NLY the one who loved her most wisely 
() and tenderly, and who was nearest to her 
in spirit, saw any change in Miriam after 
this sorrowful episode. Aunt Mercy could look 
deeper than all the rest, and love made her vision 
clearer; but even her eyes were not clear enough 
to seé all that was passing in Miriam’s heart, 
which had its secret chambers, into which none 
but God found entrance, 

Her life flowed on in the usual currents, and 
she gave herself daily to loving duties, caring 
for and ministering to others, and finding in the 
good bestowed a higher good received. If she 
were growing quieter, and more given to absent- 
mindedness and long, silent musings, few noticed 
the change except Aunt Mercy; and even she 
could only question in her thoughts as to what it 
meant. 

Neddy’s friends seemed to have forgotten him. 
His aunt, Mrs. Eldridge, never wrote to ask about 
the boy, and the grandfather, who had gone West, 
appeared to be equally indifferent. At intervals, 
in answer to inquiries made by Aunt Mercy, they 
learned that his father was but little improved, 
and that he still remained at the asylum where 
his friends had placed him, Of his exact condition, 
no very satisfactory information could be obtained. 

Neddy, who had grown into a stout boy, had 
become almost as much an integral part of the 
family as any other member of this loving house- 
hold; and if there was one more than another 
toward whom Miriam’s heart went out with a 
tenderer concern, it was toward him. 

So the years went on, until the time at which 
John must close his college life drew near. He 
had been a devoted student, and stood well with 
all the professors, Was a pure, true, nobly aspir- 
ing young man, in whom his sister saw her dearest 
hopes fulfilled. For his sake she had permitted 
herself to be drawn into the finely-cultivated 
society of the place, so that she might keep near 
him in his social as well as his home life, It was 
impossible for one of her rare beauty, refinement, 
intelligence and sweetness of character, not to 
attract strongly; and when, after the second year 
of her residence at Cambridge, she began to drift 
out of the quiet seclusion of home, she found a 
circle of new and warmly appreciating friends 
who gathered closely around her. Among these 
were people of large intelligence, an intercourse 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. S. Arrwur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 











with whom lifted her into higher regions of 
thought. She was in the sphere of a new life, 
broader in its interests and richer in its culture 
than any she had hitherto known; and it had a 
charm for her beyond that of any social life in the 
past. 

As the time came nearer and nearer when 
her brother’s college days must end, Miriam's 
thoughts turned naturally to what must follow, 
Life at Cambridge was growing more and more 
pleasant every day. New friends, new interests, 
new associations, were binding her with many 
chords which could not be broken without pain 
and loss, It was hardly possible for a woman like 
Miriam not to awaken in some with whom she 
came into association a feeling deeper than friend- 
ship. Something about her held most men be- 
yond the line of danger; but her charms of mind 
and person were too strong for one at least—a 
physician of Cambridge, and a man of the best 
social standing. Dr. Serle had met Miriam often, 
At first her singular beauty attracted him ; then, 
after meeting her a few times, he was charmed 
more by her grace and sweetness of manner than 
by her personal beauty. At each new meeting he 
saw something new to admire; and it was nota 
very long time before he found himself in love 
with the gentle maiden. 

As for Miriam, she had liked Dr. Serle from the 
very beginning of their acquaintance, He was 
one of those true, earnest, large-hearted men who 
inspire confidence and win respect and admira- 
tion—especially from women. He was a favorite 
in the circles where he moved, and all spoke well 
of him. There were more than a score of fine wo- 
men in Cambridge—fine in the true sense of the 
word, we mean—with whom respect and admira- 
tion would soon have changed to a deeper senti- 
ment, if Dr. Serle had paid them anything more 
than his usual friendly attentions, But, until he 
saw Miriam Ray, he had kept his heart free, giv- 
ing his love to his profession, in which he had, 
although scarcely thirty-five years of age, attained 
considerable distinction, especially in its litera- 
ture, having already published two important 
volumes, 

It was near the close of John Ray’s last term at 
college when Dr. Serle’s attentions to Miriam be- 
came so marked in their character that even she, 
last to see the truth, began to suspect their mean- 
ing; and at the first suspicion her manner toward 
him changed. All its easy frankness was gone. 
The large, beautiful eyes that used to look into his 
with such a clear and steady interest as he talked 
to her, dropped away now when they met the 
fringe of lashes falling low upon her warm cheeks. 
A reserve which she could not or would not break, 
marked all her bearing toward him. 

What did this mean? Dr. Serle was in doubt. 
Were these the signs of maidenly reserve and 
delicacy ?—of an effort to hide the secret she felt 
that it would be unseemly to betray? Or did they 
come from an instinctive repulsion? Was she 
simply saying, ‘‘ Thus far, and no farther?”’ The 
change did not cool his ardor; doubt gave it.a 
warmer glow; and impediment only aroused a 
purpose to win her if that were possible, But an- 
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other question intruded itself. Was her heart | 
really free? So far as her life in Cambridge was 

concerned, he believed that it was. But what of 
her previous life? A curtain had fallen upon that 
which he tried to lift, but only with partial suc- 
cess. In his efforts to do so, he wrote to a profes- 
sional friend in Miriam's native city, asking if 
he could give him any information about her or 
her family. The reply only increased his admira- 

tion and deepened his love. The facts obtained 

were meager, relating chiefly to her self-sacrificing 

care of her invalid father, and her devotion of her- 

self after his death to works of charity. ‘“ There 

was an Old affair of the heart, I think,’ the letter 

said. “Something about a lover who would not 

wait for her, or who left her after the family loss 

of fortune, I don’t know which. He married, I 

believe; but got well punished, his wife taking 

herself off a few years ago with another man,”’ 

“An old affair of the heart.”’ The doctor turned 
itover and over in his thought. Her lover had 
abandoned her when the shadows of misfortune | 
fell into her life, so proving himself base and un- 
And could she retain any interest what- 
ever in such a man? Would not her heart cast 
him out with an instinct of loathing? He felt 
that it must be so. Here, then, was not the im- 
pediment, Could it be indifference towards him- 
self? A warning sign that, as a lover, he must 
not come a step nearer? 

Dr. Serle did not believe this—would not believe | 
it. He saw only a maidenly instinct. A drawing 
back, as he approached, lest she might betray too 
soon the love that was answering to his own, So, 
with a prudence that sought to make his approaches 
more sure, he held himself to a less familiar speech 
and manner when they met; maintaining a defer- 
ence and respect that she could not but feel were | 


worthy. 


genuine, 

It was not long before Dr. Serle saw the parti- 
tion of reserve, which Miriam had thrown up so 
suddenly, begin to fallaway. The old, frank man- 
ner began to show itself; the large, calm eyes 
again looked steadily into his as she listened while | 
he spoke; the old ease and self-unconsciousness 
returned, 

“Thus far and no farther.” The injunction was 
not forgotten by Dr. Serle; but, had it really been 
spoken? Had Miriam really meant to say this? | 
A nearer movement and he might know. Still, | 
he hesitated, doubting and fearing. But it was 
not possible, feeling as he did towards Miriam, for 
the doctor to keep admiration out of his face, or | 
the sentiments he bore her from betraying them- 
selves at times in his voice, carefully as he tried 
to control the expression of both; and he did not 
fail at times to see her color come quickly and her 
eyes drop under his too earnest gaze. But the | 
partition she had a little while before thrown be- 
tween them so suddenly—now broken down—was 
not built up again. 

What shall we say of Miriam’s state of feeling? 
Was her heart—the woman’s heart in her—really 
interested in this man? After the long years in | 
which it had lain so still in her bosom, were the 
pulses quickening once more? 

It was even so. In her old ideal of manly ex- | 
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cellence, which, in the first flush of her sweet 
young life, she had folded about Edward Cleve- 
land, investing him with all the perfections her 
fancy could create, she had been sadly disap- 
pointed. How had the fine gold become dim !— 
and her hero fallen to acommon mortal! 

And now again this ideal was lifting itself to 
another, in whom, chastened and elevated as it 
had become, she was secing its truer embodiment, 
If, since the death of Mrs. Cleveland, her heart, 
free to go back to its old loyalty if it would, had 
been turning with a dull, pitiful sense of duty 
rather than tenderness towards the stricken man 
she had once loved with all the passion of her 
nature, it paused now. Then came a sense of ex- 
pansion and largeness; a lifting up of her soul into 
a new atmosphere that was full of a new life. It 
seemed as if grave-clothes were falling away from 
her and the doors of a tomb swinging open and 
letting in the warm sunshine and airs fragrant 
with leaves and blossoms. 

So she passed from the bound and narrow life in 
which she had dwelt so long, It was a death and 
a resurrection; a death of the old, blind, groping 
life in which she had walked by the dim light of 
moon and stars, and a resurrection into a life 
made bright and warm and fruitful in the blessed 
sunshine. It was like going from a close and 
dimly-lighted chamber into a spacious hall with 


| windows on every side, 


Into this new state Miriam came with so quick 
a transition, that it was almost as if awaking from 
a dream; and fora time she felt as if it could not 
last. Forso long a period duty and self-repression 
had been the law of her life, that freedom and 
spontaneity seemed like forbidden delights. 

jut she had not passed through these many 
years of faithful obedience to the higher laws that 


rule in the spiritual degrees of the mind, and by 


which the lower and natural degrees, whercin 
selfishness and all evil dwell, are brought into 
heavenly order and subordination, without having 


|obtained a clearer vision and a higher power of 


self-inspection. She had finer tests and more 


laccurate standards by which to try the states of 


mind into which she came, and to determine their 
character. To these she brought all the new con- 
ditions through which she found herself passing, 
holding back the awakening ardors that were 
sending their warm thrills along her quickening 
pulses, until she was sure that she might take off 
her restraining hand, and let her heart go free. 
Warned by the effect of his first advances, Dr. 


|Serle was more guarded in his attentions to 


Miriam; holding himself in a courteous attitude, 
and always above the level of undue familiarity. 
There was, in the nature of things, a measure of 
restraint; but in this very restraint, Miriam saw 
what he was seeking to hide—his more than 
friendly regard; nay, his love that no outer sem- 
blance was able wholly to veil, and of which he 
dared not speak until he felt sure that he would 
not speak in vain. 

Meanwhile, the close of John Ray’s last year at 
college was rapidly approaching, and the question 
of their future residence was still unsettled. John 
had decided upon the law as a profession, and in 
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tho last two years had given all the time that could 
be taken from other branches to its special study. 
The tacit understanding had always been, that, as 
soon as John graduated, the Cambridge residence 
was to be broken up, and the family return to its 
old home; but the matter had never come up for 
discussion, though it was occasionally spoken of 
incidentally as a thing of course, 

Thus time was moving on; and in the heart of 
Miriam new fancies were beginning to build again 
the house of her life, and to set the furniture 
and garnish the walls. It was a beautiful house, 
fair to look upon within and without; and she 
saw dwelling with her therein one of manly grace 
and bearing, in the light of whose eyes sho had 
light, and in the strength of whose arms she had 
support and guardianship. What peace and rest, 
what satisfaction and joy came to her, as she lost 
herself in these fancies! But she could not always 
keep doubts and questions from crossing her 
mind, as clouds pass over a sunny sky and cast 
their shadows below. 

At last Dr. Serle told her of his love, and offered 
bis hand in marriage. Was she ready for the an- 
swer?—for the yea or the nay? Na; not quite 
realy. Something held her back. If she had 
known surely that this offer would be made, she 
might have been ready, 

“'To-morrow,’”’ sho said, ina voice that trembled. 
The doctor had taken her hand, and was holding 
it with a close pressure, She withdrew it gently. 

“To-morrow? Why can you not answer me 
now?” 

Dr. Serle saw that her face had become pale, 
He tried to read all of its meanings, but failed, 

Miriam did not reply. 

“To-morrow, then. I will wait in hope.” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him for a mo- 
ment. He saw his answer in them, They had 
betrayed what the lips held secret, 

When Miriam went to her chamber that night, 
she found a letter which had been brought in dur- 
ing the evening. On opening it and glancing at 
the signature, she saw that it was from Edward 
Cleveland! Her sight grew dim, and she felt for 
an. instant like one in a whirling sphere. Then 
calming and steadying herself by a strong effort 
of will, she read it through, her hand shaking so 
that she found it difficult at times to make out the 
sentences, It was as follows; 


““Dear Mrriam: I call you ‘ Dear Miriam,’ for 
you have always been dear to me, In all the dark 
and wretched past, you have, though you knew it 
not, been the good angel of my life. My poor 
heart has always turned to you. You saved me 
from despair and ruin, God bless you! God bless 
you! My poor head! What was I saying? Yes; 


yes; you have been my good angel. I want to see | 


you so much, and I’m coming. I want to see you 
and Neddy. How is the child? He's yours, 
isn’t he? His mother gave him to you. She's 
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Dead and buried, I've been out to see the place, 
Her name's on the headstone; I read it myselr 
and so it’s all true, I’m going into business again, 
and am going to make a fortune; and then you 
shall be paid for all you've done for the boy, I'ye 
sent you money a great many times; but I don’t 
believe you have always received it. I sent you, 
check for a thousand dollars only last week ; by 
somebody took it out, for I found the envelope jy 
which it was enclosed torn in two and thrown jy 
acorner, You see I can’t trust anybody. But] 
can trust you. Nobody comes to see me now, ani 
nobody cares for me; and I’m going to get away 
from this place just as soon as I can, They used 
to let me go out and in just when I pleased—go » 
the city if I wanted to. But now I can’t stir with. 
out a fellow stalking after me, 

* As I was saying, you have always been very 
dear to me, Miriam; my good angel in the dark 
and wretched past; and I am coming to you- 
coming. Llow happy we shall be! 

“ AS ever, yours, 
* EDWARD CLEVELAND,” 


By the time Miriam had finished this letter, she 
was weak and nerveless, and shocked as by some 
dreadful news, She did not read it a second time, 
but folded it with unsteady hands, and dropped it 
out of sight in a drawer, Another letter lay on her 
bureau, which she did not see until after the 
perusal of this one. It was addressed to her Aunt 
Mercy, and had been placed there for her to read, 
The contents disturbed her almost as much a 
the letter she had received from Mr, Cleveland, 





“My DEAR Frrenp: I was at the asylum to 
day where Mr, Edward Cleveland was placed by 
his friends, and had a long conversation with Dr, 
L—, who has charge of the institution, As you 
have several times made inquiries ‘about him, | 
thought you would be interested in knowing just 
how the case stands. You may not have heard 
that his father died a few months ago, nor that his 
sister, Mrs, Eldridge, has left the city. Mr, Eld- 
ridge, who had some business misfortunes, re 
moved not long since with his family to the in- 
terior of the State. He is very much reduced, | 
am told. While he was here, he bore, jointly, 
with the elder Mr, Cleveland, the cost of maintain- 
ing his son at the asylum; but since the death of 
the one and the removal of the other, no remit 
tances have been received; and unless somebody 
| becomes responsible, Edward will have to bk 
taken to an institution that is supported by public 
charity. 

“His condition is not as hopeful as it was. 
About a year ago, as I am informed, he met with 
jan accident in returning from the city, where he 
| often went to visit his friends. He came back by 
an evening train, and the night being dark and 
stormy, he missed his footing as he stepped from 
the platform at the station, and fell several feet, 





dead—dead and gone! It was so dreadful! I’m {striking his head against a piece of wood, He 


all broken to pieces, Miriam. Health and fortune 
gone, and nobody to care forme. Oh,if I could 
only see you! And I’m coming; coming right 


| was brought.to the asylum in an insensible condi 
| . wr 

tion. Previous to that time he had been gradually 
| * . . . 
}improving, and his friends looked for his com- 


away. She's dead, you know; and that’s all over, | plete restoration, But since then a slow but steady 
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decline of all the mental faculties has become ap- 
parent, and no treatment so far has been able to 
I think the doctor has very little hope 
There are times, he says, 


arrest it. 
of his ever being cured, 
when his mind is apparently clear, and when he 
will talk sanely ; but such intervals are brief. He 
isquiet and easily managed, but cannot any longer 
be trusted out of sight of a keeper, as he has made 
several attem pts to get away, and was twice brought 
back from the railroad station, which is not far 
from the asylum grounds, 
“Tt is a sad case, indeed! 
change which has come in a few years, 
but yesterday that the Clevelands stood among 


Just to think of the 


It seems 


our most prosperous citizens, and now, where are 


thev? Asa flower of the field they are cut down 
and withered, I asked my husband if he knew 
of any charitable institution to which Mr. Cleve- 
land could be removed, and he said that the only 
one he knew anything about was the Almshouse, 
an insane department. jut that’s 
shocking to think of, His friends, if he have any, 
will surely not let that be done, Isn't it dreadful 
to think how quickly misfortune separates a man 
from old interests and friendships? and how 
utterly indifferent to the sufferings and destitu- 
tion of one of its most esteemed and useful mem- 


which had 


bers a community will become, if that member 
happens to fall into extreme poverty and help 
lessness ? 

“T saw Mr. Cleveland while at the asylum, He 
was walking backward and forward for a little 
while just beneath the window where I sat talk- 
ing with the doctor. He is much changed, and 
his hair and beard have become quite gray; hi 


stoops considerably, but his face retains much of | 


its fine quality—he was a handsome man, you 
know—and, to a casual observer, gives few evi- 
dences of a wandering intellect. 

“Should I hear anything further in regard to 
him I will let you know,” 


This letter Miriam read twice over. When, half 
an hour afterwards, Aunt Mercy opened the door 


of her chamber, she saw her kneeling at the bed- | 


side with her face bent down and hidden. She 
did not stir, and, at first, Aunt Mercy thought her 
sleeping; but as she crossed the room toward her, 


Miriam arose with a slow, weary air, as of one 


who was tired, or who had just been aroused from | 


a heavy slumber. 

“Tt is, indeed, sorrowful news, aunty,’ 
Miriam, first to speak, She was pale, but calm. 
“IT never imagined anything like this.” 
was the tenderest pity in her low, steady voice. 

“Nor. Poorman! Utterly friendless! What 
is to become of him?” 

Miriam did not reply, but her aunt, who was 
looking at her steadily, saw purpose as well as 
pity in her eyes. She did not show Aunt Mercy 
the letter she had received from Mr. Cleveland; 
nor seem inclined to talk. When alone again, she 
sank into a state of the deepest abstraction, It was 
past midnight before she retired to bed, and near 
the break of day before she slept. 


There 


And now ‘to-morrow ”’ had come; the to-mor- | 


row on which she must give her promised answer 


said 





j 
|to Dr. Serle. 
knew her when he called, she had so changed in 


And she had it ready. He searecly 


the few hours since their last meeting. She gave 
him her hand with the old, frank manner, smiling 

|feebly, and looking at him with clear, honest 

| eyes, in which he read all that she could not con- 
ceal, 

“Are you ill? What has happened, my dear 

Miss Ray?’ exclaimed the doctor, as he stood 
|} holding her hand and gazing at her with alarm 
land anxiety in his face. He saw tears coming 
into her eyes, Then he drew her toa chair and 
sat down beside her, still grasping tightly the 
hand she was feebly trying to withdraw from his, 
| Itwassome moments before Miriam could reply. 
Then she said, speaking with only a partial calm- 
|ness: “IT cannot give you the answer you desire, 
Dr. Serle; at least, not now.”’ 

She saw the shadows of a great disappointment 

fall over his face, 
| “If not now, when?” he asked, still holding 
| the hand which had ceased its struggles to escape, 
and now lay passive in his grasp, 

*T cannot tell. 
be!’ 
voice, 

“Never! Never! I will not believe it! 
thing has happened since I saw you last night. 
What is it? Will you not trust me?” 

| He felt her hand tremble, and saw a light, as 
from a sudden hope, flash across her face. He 
|waited for her to reply, but her lips remained 


God only knows. It may never 
There was a stifled cry of pain in her 


Some- 


silent. 
“Tf, said Dr. Serle, “you had answered me 

last night, would it have been No?” 

| Her eyes looked the answer she would not trust 

| herself to speak. 

| “TIave you heard 


| 


anything to my discredit 
since then?” 

“No, no, no!” she cried, ‘ Never a word; and 
}if I had, I would not have believed it.” 

Again she betrayed her true feelings toward him 
both in looks and tones, 

Dr. Serle was not the man to take an easy de- 
nial under any circumstances, nor to give up pur- 
suits while a chance of success remained, What- 
ever the cause of this profound disturbance, he 
saw that it did not arise from any change of senti- 
ment towards himself, 

“Will you not be frank with me, Miss Ray? 
Nothing can touch your life that will not touch 
He spoke with a tender persuasion, and a 
loving confidence in his voice that moved her 
deeply. But, ere she replied, Miriam drew back 
the hand he had still holding. 
widening gulf had seemed to open between them, 


mine.”’ 


been A slowly 

and their hands to have been clasped across it. 
**God leads us through life by many ways, Dr. 

Her manner had become 


| 
| Serle,” she answered. 


|strangely calm. ‘‘And rarely by the ways we 
| would have chosen, if left to ourselves. If we 
| have faith in His loving kindness, we must believe 
\that He chooses for us the best and the safest 
ways, steep and hard though they sometimes be, 
jand leading oftener through dark valleys than 
along the mountain sides, I have trusted His 
| great love so far, though walking sometimes in 
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what seemed the valley and the shadow of death, 
and I will trust Him to the end.” 

Her face softened as she spoke, a light breaking 
through it from within, In the eyes of Dr, Serle 
it was for a moment as if a halo were crowning 
her head. 

“But why need you walk alone?’ he asked, 

I must walk alone,’’ she ~eplied, the 
light fading out of her face. 

“ And for how long?” he asked, 

“Only He knows, It may be for years.” 

“Years! O Miss Ray!’ Miriam was almost 
shocked by the bitterness of his tones. 

“Tt is better, Dr. Serle,”’ she said, growing very 
serious, and speaking in a voice that almost struck 
him with a chill, it was so firm and decided, * that 
we rest this matter here, I thank you, with feel- 
ings deeper than you can ever know, for the love 
you offer me; but I am not now free to accept 
of 7.” 

‘* Not free!’ 

It was as if he had received a blow. Miriam 
saw his interpretation of her words, and said 
quickly in response to this exclamation: “ Not 
free to turn from the duty God sets in my way. 
That is all, Dr. Serle.’’ 

Her eyes looked steadily into his. She had risen 
to her feet as a sign that she wished to close the 
interview. He rose also, reaching out his hand 
and taking hers, He felt the thrill of her strongly 
repressed agitation, 

**God bless you, Miss Ray! The purest, truest, 
best woman I have ever met! The only woman 
I have ever loved! God bless and keep and com- 
fort you!” 

And so they parted, she not answering a word. 


** Bocause 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HEN, half an hour afterwards, Aunt Mercy 
looked into the parlor, she saw her niece 


1 


lying upon one of the sofas, her face so hidden 


that it could not be seen, Miriam had not told her 
of Dr. Serle’s offer of marriage, nor of her purpose 
to decline it; and she was still in ignorance as to 
the letter received from Mr, Cleveland. Indeed, 
Miriam had held herself almost entirely away 
from her since morning, keeping her own room 
closely until the doctor called for the answer she 
had promised, 

There was something in the attitude of Miriam 
as she lay on the sofa that caused Aunt Mercy to 
cross the room quickly and lay her hand upon her, 
calling her name as she did so, Miriam aroused 
herself slowly, as if awaking from sleep. She 
tried to smile as she sat up; but Aunt Mercy saw 
that her eyelashes were wet, and that her face bore 
signs of an inner conflict of no light character. 

**Miriam dear!’ she exclaimed, in great con- 
cern, “ Has anything happened? What is it?” 

“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘something very serious, 
I did not tell you last night, for I could not, Dr. 
Serle made me an offer of marriage, and I told 
him that I would give him an answer to-day. He 
was here a little while ago, and I gave him the 
answer.”’ 

There was no need to say what that answer was, 


Aunt Mercy saw it too plainly written on Mirlants 
face, 

““Why did you refuse him?” she asked, 

*T did not. I only said that I could not answer 
him as he desired, and might never be able to do 
so,” 

** Never, Miriam!’’ 

“Tt may be so, God only knows. If He setsa 
path before me, shall I not enter and walk therein? 
After these long years in which I have tried to 
keep my feet in the ways of His appointment, 
shall I hold back and choose for myself now?” 

“T do not understand you, dear. What other 
way has been set for your feet ?”’ 

Miriam drew from her pocket the letter she had 
received from Mr. Cleveland, and handed it to 
Aunt Mercy, who read it with visible surprise 
and agitation. 

“Why did you not let me see this letter before?” 
she asked, in the tone of one who was hurt bya 
lack of confidence. 

** Because I had to settle all that it involved for 
myself alone.” 

“But Mr, Cleveland is out of his mind. He can 
be nothing to you, Miriam, If he should escape 
and make his way here, he will have to be put 
under restraint in an insane asylum,” 

“ Yes,” 

“And who is to bear the cost? His father is 
dead, and his sister cannot, or will not, do any- 
thing for him.”’ 

*“T shall bear the cost,’ Miriam answered, 
speaking in a voice that left no doubt as to her 
being wholly in earnest. 

“You! You, Miriam?’ 

* Do you think that I could see Edward Cleve- 
land sent to an almshouse?”’ 

Her large, clear eyes looked steadily at Aunt 
Mercy. 

* But it hasn’t come to that,”’ 

* No; but from what Mrs, wrote you it may 
come to that any day. If he should escape from 
where he is, they will hardly make an effort to get 
him back. If he makes his way here, I must care 
for him—and J will.”’ 

** But we are not able to pay the cost. Don’t you 
see that, child? It has taken every dollar of your 
| Macome to meet expenses; which will not be 
| lessened when John graduates; for he will have 
to be supported until he can live by his profes- 
sion,” 

“Yes, I know it all, aunty dear, for I have been 
over and over it many times since last night, But 
where there is a will there is a way; and God 
never calls us to a duty without at the same time 
giving the means for its performance. My pur- 
pose is fixed, and I will find the way—you may be 
sure of that.’ 

“And this is why you did not give the answer 
Dr. Serle had hoped to receive?” 

“Tf those two letters had not come last night, 
my answer would have been a different one.” 

“Full and free, as a true woman should an- 
swer ?”’ 

“Full and free, aynty, f I know my own 
heart.”’ 

*“ But what of that old love, which was once s0 
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deep a passion, Miriam? ‘You must let me look 
down into your heart.” 

“JT shall not fear to uncover it.” 

“Once you believed that Edward Cleveland was 
your soul’s counterpart, and that a true marriage 
with another was impossible.”’ 

“ Yes,” 

“ And for years, keeping to that faith, you have 
held yourself apart from men with an almost 
yestal seclusion,” 

“Not keeping as steadily to that faith as you 
may have thought,” 

“Ts that so, Miriam?” 

“Would it be strange if the faith of my girl- 
hood were shaken? If, as years progressed, and 
my inner sight grew clearer, I should begin to 
doubt and question ?” 

“No, it would not be strange. 

“For a time these doubts and questions kept 
intruding themselves before I gave them serious 
audience. But one day it came to me that it might 
not be this man Edward Cleveland whom I had 
loved, but the ideal man I had seenin him, It 
was a new thought, and one that startled me as it 
crossed my mind, I pushed it away, but it would 
not be set aside, and kept gathering to itself con- 


” 


firming testimony, until, in the end, I saw that it | 


might be true. I say ‘might be true,’ for it was a 
long time before I could rest in the assurance that 
it was true.” 

“ And that is your assurance now ?”’ 

“Itis.”’ The answer was without hesitation. 

“Then I am the more surprised,” said Aunt 
Mercy. “If the old love for Edward had only 
been covered up, not extinguished, I could under- 
stand why you might now give your life for him. 
But, as things are, by your own confession, I 
cannot make it out, You are not called to this 
great sacrifice,” 

“Until I can see the way clearer than now,” 
Miriam replied, “I cannot do otherwise than I 
propose, To-morrow, next week or next year I 
may see things differently; and then I will act 
differently. But to-day my duty is plain. I must 
be done with this past before I can venture across 
the threshold of such a future as opened to my 
vision just now. 


that he might present himself here at any moment, 
dare to aceept the offer of Dr, Serle? You know 
that I could not.” 

“You might explain all to him.” 

But Miriam only shook her head, 


“Ts he not entitled to consideration and confi- | 


You must have given him encourage- 
ment, or he would never have offered himself in 


dence? 
marriage,”’ 

“T will try to do right, aunty, dear,”’ Miriam 
* But 1 ean only 
It has grown dark 


answered, in a husky voice. 


walk forward as I see the way. 


suddenly ; there is just one little line of light before | 


me, and I must follow that,” 

‘hey were yet talking when they heard a ser- 
vant go to the door. Presently there came the 
sound of a man’s voice, and then the tread of a 


man’s feet in the hall, The parlor door was 


pushed open and Edward Cleveland stood before | 
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Could I, with this letter of Ed- | 
ward Cleveland in my hand, and the knowledge | 
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| ennai, tall and manly in bearing, though a little 


| bent and gray, his handsome face all alive with 
| pleasure and intelligence; and only his intensely 
| bright eyes giving a hint of mental aberration, 

He had an eager look, as of one who had been 
|long in suspense. The moment he saw Miriam, 
| he came quickly across the room, and seizing both 
of her hands, held them tightly together, while 
he gazed lovingly into her pale and frightened 
| face. 

“*T told you I was coming,” he said, with a glad 
| thrill in his voice, **and here I am!’ 
| Then, assuming a quieter manner, he turned to 
| Aunt Mercy, saying, as he took her hand: “ It is 
isuch a long time since I saw you last! and you 

are not a bit changed, The old times have come 
back again.”’ 

How cheery, and frank, and happy he seemed, 
| Miriam could not keep the tears from her eyes as 
she looked at him. So far, she had not spoken a 

word. He held Aunt Mercy’s hand for only a 
moment before turning again to Miriam. 
now how greatly disturbed she was, and the tears 
in her beautiful eves, 
| “Are you not giad to see me?” he asked, the 


He saw 


light going out of his face. 
“You came in so suddenly. I was taken by 
surprise,’’ Miriam answered, not yet able to con- 
| trol herself. ‘“‘ And it is such a long time since I 
}saw you. Nearly four years.” 
| “Four years! Is that all? I thought it wasa 
thousand. How much one can live in four years. 
Ah, well, it’s over now, thank God! All over. 
Ilow is Ned?—the dear boy! He’s your boy, 
isn’t he? Well, it’s all right; or, if not, I'll make 
it right. You see, I'm going into business here 
in Boston just as soon as I can make the necessary 
arrangements. I've been out of health for a long 
time; but I’m all right again. As good stuff in 
me as there ever was. I've taken a room at the 
Parker House, and have already seen two or three 
Have an engagement 
It was never 


gentlemen on business, 
with one of them at six o'clock. 
my way to let the grass grow under my feet. I’m 
a little rusty, maybe; but all that will soon wear 
| off.”’ 

He drew out his watch and looked at the time. 
“Four o’clock, I shall have to hurry back—only 
called to report myself. Business won’t wait, you 
| know. Where is the boy?” 
| “Neddy hasn’t returned from school,” Aunt 
| Merey replied. 
| “Oh, very well. 

almost a man by this time. 
the little darling! 

He was like a boy just out fora holiday; his 
spirits rising every moment. The play of his fea- 
tures was rapid; his movements quick and rest- 


Give him my love. Ile’s 
And how is Ruth, 
Sweet and pretty as ever?” 


less; his eyes wide open, very bright, and with a 
far-off look in them, He was still standing in the 
middle of the rcom, though Aunt Mercy had 
more than once offered him a chair, and it was 
evident from his manner that he meant to be 
going. 

She tried to take the hat he still held in his 
hand, saying: ** There’s plenty of time, Mr. Cleve- 
land. You ean reach the Parker House in an 
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hour. And Neddy will soon be home, Don’t go 
yet.”’ 

But he would not be persuaded. “ Business 
doesn’t wait, you know,”’ he answered, his face 
growing grave and important. And again he 
looked at his watch, 

‘* Just a moment, Mr. Cleveland,” said Miriam. 
“T’m going in to Boston, Wait until I get on my 
things.”’ 

She spoke in an easy, natural voice, passing out 
of the parlor and running lightly up-stairs, Ina 
little while she came back dressed to go out. 
Aunt Mercy saw that she had lost color, Still, 
there was a pleasant light in her eyes, and a cer- 
tain ease and graceful frankness in her manner 
that would have deceived a common observer, 

“Won't you stay a little longer?” Miriam 
asked, as she came into the parlor, ‘* Neddy will 
be so glad to see you. There's plenty of time for 
your engagement if we don’t start for an hour.” 

** Better an hour too soon than a minute too late, 
That's my motto. Business is business, and I 
never let anything stand in its way. I’ve been 
looking at a store on Washington Street, and am 
to get an answer about the rent. It’s just the 
store I want, and I wouldn’t lose it for the 
world,”’ 

An expression of concern passed over his face, 
and his manner became restless and eager. He 
turned from the parlor and moved along the hall 
hastily, Miriam walking by his side. 

‘Good-bye, Aunt Mercy!’ he said, glancing 
back from the street door, which he had opened. 
“T’ll take good care of Miriam, and bring her 
safely home.”’ 

The door closed on them, leaving Aunt Mercy 
bewildered and alarmed. 

Dr. Serle had returned to his office after receiv- 
ing Miriam’s answer, deeply disappointed and 
sorely perplexed in his mind. He did not ques- 
tion her love, for she had betrayed that in looks, 
and tones, and even words, There was no mis- 


take here. But what was this strange mystery of 


her past life, which had thrust itself in so sud- 
denly, and now held her sternly away from him? 

“T must know what it is.”’ It was not long 
before this purpose was settled in his mind; but 
it was not so easy to settle the question as to what 
course it were best for him first to take in his 
efforts to unravel the mystery. He was still un- 
determined what to do when Mercy Ray came 
into his office, wearing a frightened look on her 
face, and showing great agitation. 

“O Dr. Serle!” she cried, eagerly, and in tones 
of entreaty, ‘I want your help! Miriam—” 

‘Miriam!’ The doctor sprang to his feet, a 
swift paleness coming into his face. ‘ Miriam! 
What of her, Miss Ray? Is she ill? or hurt? 
What is it? Quick! quick!’ 

He had caught up his hat, and taken a step 
towards the door, 

‘““No, no, doctor. She is neither ill nor hurt. 
It isn’t that, Let me compose myself.” 

Dr. Serle placed her in a chair, saying: “ Be 
calm, ny dear madam,”’ 

He waited for a few moments, trying to repress 
his own feelings. 





** Now tell me, in as few words as possible, what 
it is, and what you wish me to do,” 

“So much is involved, Dr. Serle,’ Aant Mercy 
replied, her voice still trembling, “ that anything 
but the utmost frankness would be acrime. My 
niece has informed me of your offer of marriage, 
and of her answer—else I would not be here, | 
know the reasons that influenced her to give that 
answer, A purer, truer woman, and one more 
loyal to duty, I have never known; and she will 
be yours, if you have faith and patience. She has 
had a deep heart-trial in the past, and now that 
she has risen above it, and developed a new and 
higher life, it has suddenly cast its shadow across 
her way. Her old lover, who would not wait for 
her until God set her free from her duty to a 
stricken father, is now wrecked in his domestic 
life, broken in fortune, and ruined in intellect, 
Last evening, after you left her, she received a 
letter from this man, written from an insane 
asylum where his friends have kept him for 
several years, avowing his purpose to escape and 
come to her. I had a letter at the same time from 
a lady who had seen him recently, and had an in- 
terview with the resident physician, From the 
latter she learned that his father had died, and 
that, as no one was responsible for his board, he 
would have to be taken to some charitable institu- 
tion—perhaps to the almshouse! 

“The self-sacrificing heroism of Miriam’s nature 
rose at once above all considerations save that of 
duty. She could not see this man, the father of 
our dear boy, Neddy Cleveland, who was sent to 
Miriam by his wretched mother when she aban- 
doned her husband, taken as a friendless pauper 
to an almshouse! And it was because she dared 
not accept the love you offered her, with this great 
shadow of uncertainty resting upon her, that she 
answered you as she did this morning. 

** What we feared is at ourdoor. Mr. Cleveland 
has made his escape and is here. He came ina 
little while ago, but could not be induced to re- 
main for more than a few minutes, saying that he 
had an important business engagement at the 
Parker House. His wide, glittering eyes, his 
nervous, restless manner, his wandering speech, 
and especially his fancy about going into busi- 
ness, were all too sad evidences of his shattered 
reason. We could not persuade him to stay, He 
must hurry back to Boston in order to securea 
store on Washington Street. And Miriam has 
gone with him. She could not see him go 
alone.” 

Dr. Serle, who had seated himself in front of 
Aunt Mercy, with an appearance of composure in 
his manner, now started to his feet, ejaculating: 
‘Gone with this insane man!” 

“Yes, doctor, and I’m distressed beyond mea- 
sure, Who knows what he may do, or what may 
happen to the poor child! She never stops to 
think of herself. Won’t you follow them into 
Boston, Dr. Serle? He spoke of being at the 
Parker House. You may find them there.” 

Pausing only for a word of assurance to Aunt 
Mercy, Dr, Serle left his office, and jumping into 
his carriage, drove rapidly away. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTERS. 
r HEY were all gathered in the drawing-room 
one bright June afternoon—Magzgie as usual 
on the couch, her table, with the work- 


pasket, book and flowers, drawn close to her side, | 


and the sad, sweet look on her face which had 
eome with long years of patient suffering; Edith 
jn a quiet corner, painting away diligently at a 


group of flowers; and Katie, the useless and orna- | 


mental metaber of the family, sitting on the 
sheepskin rug, in her favorite blue-and-white 
dress, giving a description of the croquet-party 
from which she had just returned—when Dr. 
Hilton came in to pay his daily visit to Maggie. 
The doctor was fond of dropping in, after his 
round of visits was over, for a little quiet chat 


with the girls; and one of them had learned to | 


look forward to and think of that hour as the 
pleasantest of all the day. 

No one rose when he entered. Maggie held out 
her hand with a pleasant word of welcome, and 
pointed to an easy-chair in a cool corner; Edith 


looked up from her painting, with a sudden light | 
in her dark eyes, and a faint color in her fair face, | 
and Katie called out, petulantly: ‘* Why did you | 
not come to the croquet-party, Dr. Hilton? We| 


were all disconsolate at your absence. 

“ Because I had something else to do,” the doc- 
tor answered, shortly. “*‘ Who was there? Any- 
body ?”’ 

“Everybody,” Katie replied, indignantly, “‘ the 
Faweetts, the Simpsons, Mr, Lornton, Mr, Her- 
bert—’’ 

“Herbert? And he is a sensible man!” 
claimed the doctor, “I can’t 
goes for,” he went on, looking steadily at Katie, 


ex- 


who demurely dropped her eyelashes, as she an- | 


swered gravely: 

“And I am sure I can’t. However, he was 
there—and really his attentions were most gratify- 
ing. Aunts Sophiaand Jane were looking daggers 
and thunderbolts at me all the afternoon. 
would have been dejighted, Edith.”’ 

“Ah,” Dr. Hilton said, “ that 
Several people have been asking me when you 


reminds me! 
were to be married,” 

“Married! Katie cried, indignantly. ‘ Marry 
him, great awkward creature! Why, I should as 
soon think of marrying you!” 

“Heaven forbid!’ Dr. Hilton cried. 

The girls laughed at his earnest face, and Katie 
went on, emphatically: ‘‘ He’s all very well to 


flirt with—and of course it is rather nice to have 


the great man of the village always running about 
after one, and it makes Aunt Sophy so wild; but, 
as for anything more, I can’t imagine how people 


, 


yet such absurd ideas,’ 


“And I can’t imagine,” the doctor rejoined, | 


severely, ‘how any girl can encourage a man’s 
attentions, a8 you encourage his, if she does not 
mean to marry him. I have the greatest con- 
tempt—” And then he paused. ‘“ Forgive me, 
Katie; I had no right to say that. It was very 
Impertinent,’”’ 

“There. I quite agree with you,’ 
petulantly, 

Dr. Hilton was the only man whose good opinion 


’ 


Katie said, 


imagine what he! 


You } 
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the little coquette valued—perhaps because he had 
always shown himself impervious to her fascina- 
tions—and Maggie looked up anxiously. 
* Dr, Hilton is quite right, Katie,’’ she said, with 
But how tired you look!’ 
‘Have you 


alittlesigh. ‘Il wish— 
| she went on, turning to the doctor. 
had a hard day?” 

** Rather,’ Dr. Hilton answered. 
just come from a very painful scene. 
Morton's wife is dead, and the poor fellow is 
almost distracted.” 

** Dead!" Edith said, looking up quickly from 
her painting. ‘‘And they have been married 
only a year, and were so happy! It is very 


“And I have 
Young 


| strange !"’ 

“Everything in this life is strange,’’ Dr. Hilton 
returned, “Ina cottage not a stone’s throw from 
the farm is a poor old woman who has been pray- 
She lives while this 

And they tell us it is 


ling for death for years. 
| young, happy girl is taken. 
all for the best! I can’t understand it.” 

“Tt was not meant that you should understand 
it,’ Maggie remarked. ‘“‘ Why do you two puzzle 
yourselves? Some day you will understand it 
all,”’ she added, softly. 

And then they were all silent, for deep in the 
bottom of each heart there lurked an ever-present 
dread that for one of them, at least, that day might 
| not be so very far distant. 
| “ And the poor little child—will it live?” Edith 
| asked after awhile, 
| “Oh, yes—no fear of that!’ Dr. Hilton answered. 
| And that reminds me that I promised to ask if 
| you have any baby-clothes at hand—I know you 
supply half the parish—they are all in such con- 
| fusion at the farm.” 

“Yes, I will get aset,”’ Edith said, rising; ‘‘and, 
Maggie, I think I'll take them myself—I might be 
of some use—so don’t wait tea for me.” 


“ 


Pr. Hilton had excited a good deal of curiosity 
in the minds of the inhabitants of Crofton, when 
| three years prior he had bought a practice, and 

settled down among them. His personal appear- 
ance was prepossessing, but his antecedents were 
entirely unknown—and in Crofton everybody 
knew, and liked to know, everything about every- 
body else. However, as his practice increased, 
and his fame as a skilful surgeon spread far and 
wide, public opinion was in favor of him, and he 
became one of the most popular men in the town— 
much too popular for his own taste, for the invita- 
tions to dinners and croquet-parties which flowed 
/in upon him were eminently distasteful to the 
quiet-loving doctor. Besides, the family at the 

Vicarage supplied all his social wants. A quiet 

| talk or saunter round the garden with Edith was 
worth all the dinner-parties in the kingdom to 
him. 

‘He looks ten years younger when he is talk- 
ing to Edith,’ Katie declared—Katie, who from 
ithe experience of a hundred flirtations looked 
calmly and pityingly down on the unconscious 
comple, 

It was true enough. ‘Years before the doctor 
had made a creat mistake, which had embittered 
' his life and taken all the sweetness and the bright- 
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ness from his youth, When avery young man, 
just leaving college, he had fallen in love with and 
married a pretty, silly girl, slightly beneath him 
in social position, and infinitely beneath him in 
every mental and moral quality. And the result 
was what might have been expected, After a few 
short weeks of blindness and happiness, and long 
months of bitter awakening and repentance, Dr, 
Hilton returned home one day to find his home 
desolate and his wife gone. 

He was a very proud man, and the shame and 
disgrace almost broke. his heart, 
practice, broke up his establishment, and, obtain- 
ing an appointment as army surgeon, spent the 
next three or four years in India. While there, 
news of his wife’s death was forwarded to him by 
her sister, and he returned to England, and settled 
down in Crofton, where his story was unknown to 
all. And there new hopes and a new life began 
for him. He had suffered, but he had conquered ; 
the past was past, and it was only a very pale ghost 
that and then haunted him. Some day, he 
thought, he would tell Edith all—all he had 
suffered—all he hoped now. He could see the 
look of sympathy in her dark eyes, detect pity in 
her low, sweet voice, and knew so well what the 


now 


answer would be, 

“ Are you coming with me?” Edith asked, when 

she came down dressed for her walk, and found 
Dr. Hilton waiting in the hall. “ Butitis sucha 
long way, doctor; and you are tired already ; and, 
all, your dinner will be spoiled.” 
I dined early to-day,’ the doctor an- 
swered; ‘‘and I don’t so often get a walk with you 
that I can let this chance slip,’’ he added, in a 
lower tone, that brought the color to Edith’s 
face. 

* How foolish I am!’’ the girl thought, indig- 
nantly. If it had been any one else, she would 
have answered carelessly enough, and taken the 
speech for what it was worth, Now she could 
only sinile and blush, and feel wonderfully happy 
and conscious, as he took the parcel from her 
hand, and they went out into the sunshine, 

Katie, standing at the window, looked after 
them, half enviously, half contemptuously. 

‘*Tiow fond those two are of each other!’ she 
said to Maggie. ‘*I wish I could fall in love with 
I think it must be rather nice—don’t 


worst of 
* But 


somebody. 
you, Maggie?” 

‘‘Perhaps the prince has not come yet, my 
child,’ Maggie answered, smiling tenderly at the 
lovely, discontented face. 


Maggie thought. 


The sun streamed in at the window, on the roses | 


and geraniums, on Katie’s white dress and dead- 
gold hair. Maggie’s knitting-needles went on 
clicking monotonously, then grew slower and 
slower, with increasing intervals between 
at last ceased altogether. Katie 


stitches, and 


looked round with a smile—Magzgie was fast asleep | 


among her cushions! 

“Just the best thing she could do,” Katie sid 
to herself. ‘* How dull it is! I shall have asnooze 
as well.’”? And she ensconced herself in a big arm- 
chair, a pretty heap of blue-and-white muslin, and 


He sold his | 


He must be a very | 
wonderful prince to be good enough for her pet, | 


the | 


— 


there was silence in the cosey 100m. * How Edith 
would have laughed !’ Katie thought. 


It was always a pleasant walk to the farm, Edith 
liked it even in the winter, when everything was 
| bleak and bare, and the cold winds blew sharply 
lover the moor. There were always the distant 
hills, with their purple shadows and changing 
lights, and the wide, restless sea dashing at the 
foot of the cliffs. Very pleasant was this June 
}evening, as she walked on, her hand resting 
lightly on Dr. Hilton’s arm, listening while he 
spoke of books or told her strange, wild stories of 
the beautiful foreign lands he had visited. He 
| liked to see her color rise and her dark eyes grow 
| bright and large as she listened with eager in- 
| terest. 

By and by, however, as they reached the farm, 
the talk and laughter died away, and the shadow 
| of a great awe came over them. Edith paused as 
they entered the hall, and noticed the hat stil! 
hanging on the stand, and the garden-gloves that 
had been tossed carelessly on to the table. Some 
one met them, and took Edith’s parcel with a tear- 
ful word of thanks. 

“You will go and look at her, miss?” the wo- 
man whispered, and then, almost before Edith 
knew where she was going, she was taken up the 
wide, old-fashioned staircase into a darkened 
room, where the blinds were closely drawn, and 
everything was covered with snowy white. 

Just for a minute Edith stood still, with a strange 
feeling of terror and pity, in the presence of death. 
She dared not look toward the bed where the 
shrouded form covered with scattered flowers was 
lying. Dr. Hilton took her hand and drew her 
nearer to the bed. 

“There is nothing to fear, my dearest,’’ he whis- 
pered, turning down the sheet with a gentle hand. 

Edith gave a hurried glance, and then wondered 
at her own terror. No; there was nothing to fear 
| —only a still, young face, with closed eyes and 
| loosely-falling hair, and a smiling .mouth where 

peace seemed already to rest. A sense of the 
terrible reality of death, of the utter uncertainty 
of life, stole over Edith as she looked. Outside 
everything was going on as usual; the cows were 
| being driven home to be milked, the poultry wan- 
wm; in the yard, though the hand that had fed 
and the voice that had called them were still and 
silent forever. Outside all was brightness and 
gladness, and within—only a still, calm form, the 
faint wailing of an infant, and overhead a man’s 
heavy, ceaseless footstep. 

Somehow or other, as Edith and Dr. Hilton 
stood there in the darkened room in the presence 
of death, all doubt and hesitation died away, and 
| for the first time they understood each other fully. 
| He took her hands in his and looked earnestly 











into her dark eyes, 
| ‘Till death, my dearest!’ he said, softly; and 
Edith, drawing closer to him, echoed the words. 
Till death! Was it possible that even death 
could come between them? Edith wondered. She 
| bent and kissed the dead girl’s face, with a sudden 
thrill of pity for the young, broken life. 
“Oh, why could she not have lived? Why is 
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were so 


it?’ she asked, wonderingly. ‘* They 
the 


And it might be the same with us,”’ 


happy: 


girl went on, with sudden terror in her voice. 


“Heaven forbid!’ Dr. Hilton said, solemnly. 
“Come away, my dearest;’’ and he led her, still 
crying, softly out of the room and down the stairs. 
“I ought not to have taken you there,’ he went 
on, “ but I am used to these sad scenes, and I had 
forgotten what a tender-hearted little woman you 
are. 
death.” 

Edith looked up quickly. 

“You are thinking of some sorrow 
life,” she said, quietly. ‘‘Go on, dear—tell me;”’ 
and so, with her hand clasped tightly on his arm, 
and her loving eyes fixed on his face, for the first 
time since it had happened Dr. Hilton told the 
story of his wife’s shame and his own disgrace. 

Edith listened in silent amazement—the thing 
was so utterly inconceivable to her that he, her 
hero, her idol, could have been deceived and 
deserted by one who should have been—what she 


in your own 


hoped to be—nearest and dearest. 

“Oh, how could she, how could she?” the girl 
cried, with tears of love and pity and indignation 
in her eyes. ‘“ Ah, how you must have suffered! 
How I will try to make up for it!’ ‘ 

And Dr. Hilton kissed and blessed her, and 
thought that after all Heaven had been very good 
to him. 

They walked on through the plantation, feeling 
too happy for words. Edith looked up at the 
overhanging branches of the trees, which were 
mere trees and leaves no longer, but a wonderful 
arch of quivering gold. The solemn scene, the 
death-chamber they had just left, faded away. 
Life was just beginning for her, she thought— 
she going to be wonderfully, unspeakably 
happy. 

“Would you mind going round by Thorburne, 
Edith?’ Dr. Hilton asked. ‘‘I have a little busi- 
ness to attend to there; and we can take the train 
back if you are tired.” 

“T should like it; we can go all the way by the 
Edith answered, blithely. ‘*Do you know 
that the first time I saw you you were coming 
from Thorburne? We had been to a missionary- 
meeting, and I was feeling so cross and tired— 
somehow I always hated missionary-meetings. 


was 


sea,’”’ 


Do you remember ?” 

“ Yes,’’ Dr. Hilton answered, smiling. 
member wondering why you looked so bored and 
fagged, till your father told me where you had 
been, and then,’ added the doctor, with a little 
shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘ I wondered no longer.”’ 

They had left the woods now, and were walking 
along the sands for which Thorburne was justly 
famous, The sea was breaking lazily on the shore, 
though outside beyond the rocks the breakers 
were dashing with a sullen roar. The sun was 
setting, and the cliffs were all in deep purple 
shadow ; overhead floated gold and crimson clouds, 
and far away a white sail was gleaming. Many a 
ship had been dashed to pieces upon those cruel 


rocks, many a wild cry had there gone up to| 


Heaven in vain. Only a few months before a ship 
with all hands on board had struck and gone down 


Edith, there are greater sorrows than even | 


“T re-| 
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in the darkness and silence. 
pieces of timber still about the shore. 

They walked on, talking hopefully and happily 
of the years to come—of the life they should 
together—of the perfect love and hap; 

{should be theirs, till the corner of the cliff was 
turned and Thorburne came in sight, perched 
proudly on the top of the cliff, the windows of its 


There were broken 


spend 


jiness that 


houses gleaming in the sunshine, 

It had been only a small fishing-hamlet until 
lately, but an enterprising railway company, see- 
jing its many natural advantages, had built an 
hotel, opened out the woods and turned the wild 
glen leading to the sea into beautiful pleasure- 
gardens, It was scarcely the season yet, and there 
were only a few people scattered about. At a 
little distance a group of figures was gathered 
round some prostrate object on the sand; a groom 
was holding a horse with a lady’s saddle a few 
Steps away. 

“‘T am afraid there has been an accident,’’ 
Hilton said; ‘“‘ you had better not come, dear.’ 

But Edith’s curiosity prevailed. She followed 
closely as the group gave way before the doctor's 


Dr, 


; 


tall figure and professional air. 
“Only stunned,’’ Edith heard some one say as 
they approached. It was the young surgeon from 
Thorburne; and he nodded familiarly to Dr, Hil- 
ton as he spoke. 

Edith looked and saw a woman's figure lying 
|on the sand, her head resting on a hastily-made 
pillow of shawls and was a young 
woman with rich chestnut hair, and a worn face 
that must have been lovely not very long before, 

Edith saw the white lids slowly rise, and the violet 
eyes look round the group with a blank stare, and 
then rest with an expression of terrified recogni- 

tion on Dr. Hilton’s face. 

| ‘Ralph, you here!” Edith heard the faint voice 
|murmur—heard also the muttered imprecation 
that fell from Dr. Hilton's lips. 

“‘Come away, Edith,’ he said, hastily, turning 
from the group with quick, impatient steps. 

“Who it?’’ Edith cried, half frightened by 
his strange manner. ‘Do you know her? Why 
don’t you go and help?” 

* Young Wood is there,’’ Dr. Hilton answered. 
“You heard him say she was only stunned. 
Women like her never die!’ he added, with a 
| strange, mocking laugh. 

‘Young Wood. But he is nobody beside you!’ 
Edith said, with loving, disdainful pride that 
went to the doctor’s heart. ‘* Who it? She 
knew your name.”’ And then a sudden suspicion 
of the truth flashed across her mind, and sent the 
* What absurd notions one 
has sometimes !’’ went on, with a strange 
tremor in her voice. ‘Do you know, just for a 
moment I fancied it might have been—it was that 
silly novel I was reading this afternoon, I sup- 
pose—I was foolish enough to fancy it might he— 
your wife!” And then she looked at the doctor's 
face, and stood terrified and wonderstruck at the 
answer she read there, 

Everything seemed to go round to Edith just 
then—sea, gray cliffs and sunset sky all melted 
| together in a hopeless gray mist. She drew her 


coats—she 


is 


her face. 


she 


color from 
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hand away from his arm, and looked vacantly 
round, 

*T don’t understand,” she said, piteously. “ You 
told me she was dead; and there are no such 
things as ghosts, are there?’”’ she went on, with a 
faint laugh. ‘* Why don’t you speak to me, Dr, 
Hilton? Why don’t you tell me who she is?” 

* Because I can’t tell you a lie, and I dare not 
tell you the truth,” the doctor answered, sternly ; 
and Edith sank down on one of the seats that were 
scattered about the sands, and put her hand to her 
head wearily. 

*T shall understand better by-and-by, I sup- 
pose,”’ she said; “I feel so stupid just now. Ah, 
no, you must not do that now!” she went on, with 
a sharp ring of anguish in her voice, as Dr. Hilton 
took her hand and called her by all manner of 
loving names; and then, even in the midst of her 
despair, her womanly love and pity overcame all 
other feelings at the sight of his stern, changed 
face and Cespairing eyes, She held out her hands 
with sudden tenderness, ‘*Ah, my dear, it is 
worse for you than for me!” she cried, passion- 
ately. 

“Edith, you believe I knew nothing of this?” 
he said, earnestly. ‘Her own sister told me she 
was dead—vyou believe me, don’t you, darling?” 
he asked, imploringly. 

“Tf 1 didn’t—if I lost faith in you—I should 
die!’ Edith cried; and then a sudden vision of 
the dead face she had seen so lately, with its placid 
smile and peaceful air, came before her eyes. 
“Truly there is a bitterness greater than that of 
death,’’ Edith thought. 

They sat there fora long time, almost in silence, 
holding each other's hands with a light grasp. 
The sea came nearer and nearer, and the sun sank 
in a g People were beginning to 


e 
iden glory. 
come out for their evening walk, and, with a sud- 
den dread of secing any one she know, Edith rose 


from her seat. 

“Let me go home alone, please, 
quietly; “I am quite well now, and I should 
like—I want to think it over; and, Dr. Hilton,”’ 
she continued, steadily, ‘*no one must know of 
this—noteven Maggie, It must beasecret between 
us two.” And then, with a little sob of farewell, 
she drew her hand away and walked slowly across 


” 


she said, 


the sands. 

Dr. Hilton stood watching till the tall, lithe 
figure in the broad hat and light summer dress 
had disappeared from sight. Two or three people 
passing wondered at his white face and earnest 
gaze. Young Wood, who came up and talked for 
a few moments, noticed his abstracted manner, 

“ Anything happened, Hilton?’’ he asked, curi- 
ously. 

It was with a great effort that the doctor an- 
swered carelessly, and even forced himself to 
inquire how Mr. Wood's patient was progressing. 

“There is not much wrong, I suppose,” he said, 
“T saw you did not want any assistance.”’ 

“No, not much,” Mr. Wood returned, “I fancy 
she is suffering more from some mental shock 
than the effects of the accident.’’ And the young 
surgeon, who was quick and shrewd enough in 
his way, glaced curiously at Dr, Lilton’s face, 
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He as well as Edith had heard the whisper, and 
noticed the terrified look af recognition .on his 
patient’s face, His suspicions died away, how- 
ever, as Dr, Hilton answered carelessly, and deftly 
changed the subject as they walked towards the 
town. They parted at the road leading to the sta- 
tion, With a promise to meet in half-an-hour's 
time—which promise Dr. Hilton had no intention 
of keeping. He went instead for a long walk over 
the rugged moor, far away to the purple hills, and 
came home tired and worn out, only to be called 
out to visit some patient who was thought to be 
dying. There were lights in the windows of the 
viearage as he returned; and, as he stood looking 
up at Edith’s room, a tall shadow with loosely 
falling hair flitted across the blind. , 

“ Tleaven bless and keep my darling!" the doe- 
tor prayed as he turned away. 

When Edith left Dr, Hilton, instead of going 
home along the sands, which was the nearest and 
pleasantest way, she turned close to the sand- 
banks, where the road was rough and she was not 
likely to meet any one she knew, till the little 
opening leading to the church was reached, There 
was service going on—for the vicar was an enthu- 
siastic High Churehman, and had prayers at all 
hours of the day and night. 

With asudden impulse, Edith opened the little 
gate and went up the quiet churchyard where the 
dead were sleeping so peacefully. ‘There were two 
or three graves that always touched and interested 
her—nameless graves, with little white crosses at 
the head, and a date and a brief record of some 
unknown ones who had gone down to the sea in 
ships and perished in the great waters. There 
they rested quietly enough within hearing of the 
wash and the moan of the sea, 

Edith opened the church door and crept softly 
in. A priest was kneeling, chanting the prayers 
in a low, sweet, monotonous voice. There were 
white lilies on the altar, and a faint smell of flowers 
everywhere. Two or three figures were dotted 
about here and there; the choristers’ white robes 
gleamed in the chancel. It was a saint's day, and 
there was a choral service and an anthem, The 
loud peal of the organ and the’cry of her own 
heart rose up to Heaven together. 

Edith came out of the church more utterly de- 
spairing and rebellious than ever. 

“Oh, give him back to me—my darling! 
is all I want!’ the girl moaned, 

She entered the vicarage drawing-room, where 
all was cool and quiet and peaceful, soon after- 
wards, and knelt down by Maggie’s couch, 

“ Did you think I was lost, Maggie?’ she asked, 
trying tospeak in her usual manner. ‘* We’’—the 
low, sweet voice quivered a little there—* went on 
to Thorburne.,”’ 

“*T knew you were in good hands,’’ Maggie said, 
smiling. ‘ But, my child, how your hands burn! 
I am afraid you have over-tired yourself.” 

“Tt is a long walk to the farm, you know,” 
Udith explained, hurriedly; ‘‘and, Maggie, I saw 
poor Mrs, Morton, and she looked so sweet and 
happy,” the girl went on, with a strange ring of 
envy in her voice, “just as if she were asleep,” 


That 
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_— 
“Why did not the doctor come in with you, 
Edith?” Maggie inquired. 
“Dr, Hilton?” 
through the open window, bringing with her a 


pair of very pink cheeks and a faint odor of 


tobaceo. “He has just gone into the Wards’— 
their little son Frank is very ill again, And, 
Maggie,’ Katie continued, with suppressed merri- 
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going down to the surgery, not the tall figure she 


| hoped to see, 


interrupted Katie, coming in | 


ment, ‘Mr. Herbert is outside in the garden, | 


dying to be asked to have some tea, May I bring 
him in?” 

Maggie half shook her head and looked grave, 
and Katie colored angrily. 


“Tt is too bad!’’ she exclaimed, half in jest, half 


inearnest, ‘ Edith’s young man can come in at 
all hours of the day and night, and I’m never 
allowed to have anybody. Ah, there he is, coming 
in with papa!’ 

Edith thought that evening would never come 
to an end, She sat at the table in the corner, 
working desperately at some coarse parish work, 
while Katie talked bewitching nonsense to Mr, 
Herbert. Edith joined in the conversation, and 
laughed and talked as usual. Mr. Herbert looked 





admiringly at her pink cheeks and large, bright | 


eyes, 
“+ How pretty your sister looks to-night 
whispered to Katie, who considered he had no 
business to look at any one when she was in the 
room, and felt half aggrieved in consequence. 
“Are Hilton and she engaged ?”’ 
“Not yet. I suppose they will be some day,’ 
Katie answered; ‘at least, they ought to be. If I 
were Edith I should bring him to the point at 


” 


he 


once, 
about the house if they don’t mean anything.”’ 

And then Katie blushed hotly as Mr. Herbert 
looked at her with mingled amusement and admi- 
ration in his eyes, 

“Nor do I,” he returned, smiling a little under 
his dark moustache, “I think both young men 
and young women ought always to mean some- 
thing, don’t you ?”’ 

“T don’t know about the young women—that is 
different,” Katie said, demurely. ‘At least, I 
mean—I don’t know what I mean.”’ 

“IT don’t think you do,” Mr. Herbert assented, 
softly. “ But, Katie, you know well enough what 
I mean, don’t you, darling?” 

This was coming to the point with a vengeance, 
Katie thought. She turned the of 
music-book hastily, and began a waltz so loud 
and played so many wrong notes that Edith put 


pages 


her fingers to her ears and Maggie remonstrated 
mildly, 

“My child, not such a dreadful noise! 
something soft, 
the room,” 

“T can’t bear any more,”’ Edith said, laughing, 
and went out into the cool, dewy garden, and 
stood looking over the fence at the Wards’ house. 

Edith could fancy the scene in the lighted sick- 
the anxious watchers, and the little pale 
face that had always a smile for the grave, sad- 
looking doctor. Once the door opened, and some 
one came out hurriedly. Edith drew away and 


Try 


room 


See, you are driving Edith out of 


I don’t approve of young men hanging |} 





the | 


watched anxiously; but it was only the servant | 


'to her other sister, “‘ how tired you look! 


Katie’s voice, wondering where Edith could be, 
reached her ear at last through the open window. 
With pale cheeks and sad eyes, from which all the 
brightness had vanished, she went in to suy good- 
night to Mr. Herbert. 

** Are you quite well to-night, Edith ?”’ he asked, 
holding her hand in a brotherly kind of way that 
rather amused Katie, 

The latter threw herself on to her favorite seat 
after the door had closed, and yawned grievously. 

‘**Oh, dear, he’s very fatiguing, isn’t he, Edith?’’ 
** How tired I should get of him!’ 
far too good for you,’ 
she added, turning 
Gio to 


she said, 
**T think he is very nice 
Edith remarked. ‘* Magvie,’* 


and don’t wait for prayers.” 
well,’ Katie said; ‘‘ I feel tired, 
into your room to-night, 


bed at once, dear, 

“Tam going as 
too. Shall I come 
Edie?”’ 

** Not to-night, dear 
swered, wearily. 

She went up-stairs and saw Maggie safely into 
bed, and even listened to Katie’s chatter for a 


I am too tired,’’ Edith an- 


minute or two. 

** You can tell papa I had a splitting headache, 
that young lady remarked, “if he asks why I 
There's the bell—do make haste, 


” 


missed prayers, 
Edith!” 

And Edith found the places in the Bible and 
Prayer-book, and made Katie excuses, longing 
almost madly for the time when she should be 
alone with her misery and despair. 

“How can I bear it? How can I 
girl moaned through the sultry summer night. 

‘* Have you and Dr, Hilton quarrelled, Edith?” 
Katie asked, curiously, when two or three days 
had passed, and Edith had always contrived to be 
absent during the afternoon visit. The doctor 
used to look round the room with such sad, dis- 
appointed eyes that Katie’s tender little heart was 
‘“*What makes you keep out of the way, 


bear it?’’ the 


touched. 
Edith?”’ 

‘“*Quarrelled? How absurd you are!” Edith 
answered quickly. ‘ I don’t keep out of the way ; 
I have been busy lately. I dare say I shall see 
him this afternoon.’’ It must come some day, she 
thought, desperately. Sooner or later they must 
meet each other. 

She screwed up her courage, and was sitting 
quietly behind her easel when he was announced 
that afternoon. Somehow or other, as she met his 
eyes, full of intense love and yearning, all the bit- 
terness died out of Edith’s heart; she put out her 
hand, and said a few words, quietly enough, 

“IT thought you had quite disappeared,’ Dr. 
Hilton said, holding her hand tightly, And then 
the worst was over. 

Edith went on painting, though the hand that 
held the brush trembled a little, and Dr. Hilton 
took a seat by her side, and began to talk of some 
one who was ill, and wanted wine and soup; till 
Katie, tired of the parish gossip, interfered with 
her usual unceremoniousness, 

“By the way, Dr. Hilton,” she said, “is Mrs, 
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Morton—the lady who met with the accident—get- 
ting better?’’ 

The doctor bit his moustache and frowned, 

*“T am not attending her, Katie,’’ he replied, 
shortly. ‘ You must ask Mr, Wood.” 

* Whois Mrs, Morton?” Edith inquired, more 


for the sake of saying something than from any | 


curiosity on the subject, 

**She is one of the visitors at Thorburne,”’ Katie 
replied, “and was thrown from her horse the 
other day and nearly killed. Is it true that they 
sent for you, Dr. Hilton? Mr. Wood told me so, 
and said that vou declined to attend.”’ 

* Young Wood is an idiot!’ the doctor ex- 


claimed, savagely. “I have too many patients 
. \ 


already to spare time for fresh ones.”’ 

** But you could spare time for a consultation ?”’ 
Katie persisted. ‘* And, if Mr. Wood is, as you 
say, such an ‘idiot,’ I wonder you like to trust 
any one to him.” 

“Is the new surgeon at Thorburne liked?” 
Maggie interposed, changing the subject, with a 
reproving glance at Katie; and then the bell rang, 
and Edith rose hastily. 

“That is Mrs. Simpson,” she said; “and I 
really can’t stand her to-day. I shall go into the 
garden,” 

“So shall I,” Dr. Hilton announced, following 
her through the window, much to Katie’s disgust, 
who hated callers in general, and Mrs, Simpson 
in particular, with a hatred peculiar to herself. 

Edith paused directly they were out of sight, 
and looked anxiously into Dr. Hilton's face. 

**You will go to her?” she interrogated. ‘ You 
ought to go.”’ 

“No,” Dr. Hilton answered, sternly, ‘‘ I won't. 
Ifa word of mine could save her, I would not say 
Ag 

**But if she dies,’’ Edith pleaded, “when per- 
haps you might have saved her! You are 
clever.’ She laid her white little hand on his 
arm. ‘*Go, for my sake,” she said, gently. 

The doctor's face softened strangely; he bent 
and kissed the detaining little hand. 

* Yos, I will go—for your sake,’’ he promised. 

After that Edith went into the house, feeling not 
altogether unhappy. 

**T can bear anything while he loves me so,” 
she thought, feeling strong enough and brave 
enough to defy half a dozen Mrs, Simpsons, 

“It is so very strange of Dr. Hilton,’”’ that lady 
was saying, as Edith came in at the window. 
“Such a sweet young creature! Mr. Wood is 
very much annoyed; he scarcely likes to under- 
take such a critical case alone, and Dr. Hilton is 
Really it is most extraordi- 


sO 


considered so clever, 
nary behavior!’ 

**Tle’s not the only doctor in the county, I sup- 
pose?’’ Katie said, impatiently, ‘ Why don’t 
they send for some one else?”’ 

“T think you must be mistaken, Mrs, Simp- 
son,’’ Edith observed, haughtily. ‘“ Dr. Hilton 
told me just now that he is to have a consultation 
with Mr. Wood this evening. How people do 
exagerate, to be sure!" 

She swept across the room like a stately young 
princess, her head erect and her brown eyes 
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gleaming, and changed the conversation abruptly, 

Katie smiled maliciously at Mrs. Simpson's 

| discomfiture. ‘ All the same, my lady, he wasn’t 
| going ten minutes ago,”’ she thought, shrewdly, 


And then the vicar came in, and Mrs, Simpson 
| wentaway much disgusted that her pet bit of gos. 


sip had proved a failure, 

* Edith Fairfax gets more conceited every day,” 
she thought, indignantly; ‘* contradicting people 
old enough to be her mother, indeed!’ 
| 
| Mr. Wood overtook the two girls late that even- 
jing as they were returning from the choir prac. 
| tice, and Katie put the question Edith longed, yet 
dreaded to ask, as to the result of the consulta- 
| tion, 

“Will she recover, Mr. Wood?” she asked, 
| quietly, when Katie had finished, 

Mr. Wood looked doubtful, 

** Hilton will save her if any one can,”’ he said; 
| but I doubt it—there are severe internal injuries, 
| What a clever fellow Hilton is!’ he went on, 
enthusiastically. ‘* Pity he should rust in a little 
place like this.” 

“As if our lives were not as valuable as any- 
body else's!” indignantly, while 
Edith’s heart beat proudly, and Mr. Wood made, 
of course, some apologetic reply; and then they 
were at the vicarage gate, 

** Was she conscious, Mr. Wood?” Edith asked, 
* Did she recognize any 


Katie cried, 


as they said good-night, 
one?” 

“Who? Oh, you mean Mrs, Morton!” Mr. 
Wood answered. ‘ No, she is quite unconscious, 
Miss Edith, and will remain so, I think, till the 
end, unless some unexpected change takes place.” 

Edith offered up a little prayer that night for the 
sinful soul. Even while she knelt the dread mes- 
senger had knocked at the door, and the wasted 
life was over. ’ 

The sufferer had been conscious a few hours 
before the end, and had prayed so earnestly to see 
Dr, Hilton that, although it was past midnight, 
Mr. Wood sent the urgent summons that brought 
him to her side. Dr, Hilton never spoke of that 
death-scene, even to Edith, till long years had 
passed away, and then he told of a free forgive- 
ness, 

“ Maggie,’’ Katie said, one evening, kneeling by 
her couch, with an unusual, softened look on her 
mobile face, “do you think that if I were married 
I should make a good wife?”’ 

“T hope so, darling,’" Maggie answered, with a 
soft little laugh. ‘‘ Why? Has any one been ask- 
ing you to marry ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Herbert,’’ Katie replied. “I told 
him I would ask you about it, .I thought you 
would think me such a little goose! He's a good 
deal older and wiser, though, than I am, so per- 
haps it won’t matter so much, Fancy me a mis- 
tress of the Hall, with a carriage and diamonds, 
and all sorts of fine things! What a magnificent 
sister you will have, Maggie!’ 

“But do yon eare for him, Katie?’ Maggie said, 
anxiously. ‘It’s not only the fine things, is it?” 





“Yes, I like him,’’ Katie answered, medita- 
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“He bores me a little sometimes—but 


ively. 
se all do that, and I shall get used to it in time; 
and then I have always you, Maggie dear,” she 
added, tenderly—‘‘and there is nobody like you, 
is there, little woman ?”’ 

Time passed on, and Katie’s doubts about Dr. 
Hilton’s intentions were set at rest; Edith and he 
were formally engaged, though the wedding was 
not to be for some months, 

“Tt is very stupid of Edith,’ 
Herbert; “it would have been so nice to have a 


Katie said to Mr. 


double wedding, and saved so much fuss and 
pother besides. And, when one is going to try a 
desperate experiment, it is pleasant to have a com- 


panion in misfortune,” finished Katie, comically. 


But Katie has had no reason to repent her ex- 
periment; she has quite as much of her own way 
jas is good for her, and makes a charming little 
| Lady Bountiful. She gets a little tired now and 
then of her magnificence, and is pleased to run 
away from her stately home for a quiet chat with 
Maggie, or busy half-hour with Edith, who is not 
|}overburdened with this world’s goods, and has 
jalways plenty of work on her hands. And Maggie 
is always pleased to go to the Park, where there 
are a couch and a corner in all the grand rooms, 
| called specially hers, and Mr, Herbert is always 
| kind and brotherly. She likes better, though, the 
doctor’s long, low drawing-room, with the bay 
window, and the flowers, and books, and general 


air of homeliness, ©. ks Fs 


| 
| 
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HARRY’S TROUBLE. 
BY HESTER A, BENEDICT. 


E was a round-faced, round-eyed four- 
year-old—the Harry of my story—grand- 
ma’s especial pet, and the one crowning 

oy of her life that had known a good deal of sor- 
row, and borne up bravely under it all. 


Grandma was busy at her ironing in the cool of 


the August day—all alone in the rambling old 
farm-house where her children had been born, 
reared and married—and she was thinking of the 
boy, and wishing for him, when his little bronzed 
face peered in at the open door, and he called out 
cheerily: ‘‘ Here Lam, damma; dam-ma 

Grandma was on the old-fashioned lounge in a 
moment, and the boy was in her lap, with both 
arms round her neck, and his kisses sceming to 
smooth out the wrinkles from her face that was 
so tender and so beautiful still, despite the years 


Pr 


that had walked across it, leaving the imprint of 


their feet. 

“Grandma must go now,” she said, presently. 
“It's going to be an awful hot day, and there’s 
that heap o’ clothes to be ironed, Let's have an- 
other kiss—one—two—three! 
can play with the kitten, or—"’ 

“I'm too big to play with tats,’ the child broke 
in, petulantly. ‘“ And f? 

“Well, what is it?’ asked grandma, smiling 
down into the wee face, with its drooped eyes and 


damma: 


trembling, eager lips. 

“It’s s’penders, damma; I want some.” 

“You? Why, child, your too little to wear 
suspenders yet. They're not half so nice as your 
pretty waists.” 

“But I want ’em, damma, And Charlie Ball 
and Willie Harris—bofe of ’em—’ve got s’ penders, 
They ain’t much bigger’n me.” 


“ Just about as big again,’ laughed the old lady, | 


patting the boy’s chubby cheek. “ But why didn’t 
you ask papa?” 

“TI did; and he said, ‘ Ask mamma; 
ma said I’se ‘too little.’ But I ain't, 
have s’penders, damma?”’ 


and mam- 
Mayn't I 


There, now you | 


| The child’s plea was accompanied by sundry 
| little pattings of cheeks, and rounded to a hug 
| that the old lady could not resist. She set the boy 
down softly, and without saying a word went out 
of the room, and up-stairs to a trunk, where for 
fifteen years had lain her dead husband's gar- 
ments, every one of which had been sprinkled 
over with her tears many and many a time, and 
touched caressingly, as such treasures always are. 

She took from among them a pair of worn sus- 

penders, laid their soiled ends against her cheek 
for a minute, and then—lest after all her courage 
fail her—hurried down-stairs to the boy who was 
her idol. 

| “They'll cut down, you see, antl do beauti- 
fully,’’ she explained, laying them over the wee 
shoulders and getting the measure exact. 

Harry was wild with delight. He watched every 
| stitch his grandma took in those coveted tokens of 
|manhood with eyes that shone like stars; but 

when they were his very own at last, buttoned on 
securely over his little chintz waist, and looking 
comical enough and huge enough to satisfy any 
four-year-old, ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of 
| his dream ;”’ little shadows went hither and thither 
across the laughter of his face, and he stood thumb- 
ing his new gift thoughtfully, twisting his small 
self this way and that, in great trouble of some 
sort apparently, and doubtful as to the best way 
out of it, 

“You can run out now and get some apples,” 
grandma said, patting the brown head fondly as 
“'There’s heaps of ’em—great, 


’ 


she turned away. 
big, red ones—under the corner tree, 

But the boy’s appetite for apples was slightly 
demoralized for the time being. He crept to his 
grandmother's side softly after awhile, and the 
sobs in his young voice arrested her iron in mid- 
|air, when he said: “ Damma! damma!”’ 

“Well, child, what is it? Don’t your suspenders 
please you ?”’ 

““ Yes; but—damma,” pulling at her dress nerv- 
ously, and rubbing his cheek against it like a 
kitten when it purrs, ‘“I’se your boy, damma, I 
ain't mamma's boy a bit.” 
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“Well, what is it you want, Harry? Tell grand- 
ma,’ and the silver hair was mixing with the 
brown, and the sobs were coming faster; but the 
wind laughed at the lattice and the robins sung in 
the pear-trees and the whole wide world was 
jubilant. 

“T—I—damma! Won’t you—won't you—won't 
you put tails on my shirt, so I can tuck it in like 
papa?” 


You should hear the dear old lady tell all this! 
laughing till the tears ran down her cheeks, and 
adding, that, for the life of her, she couldn’t com- 
fort that child, who was well-nigh about the death 
of her—the darling! 

And you should see how demure “ the darling”’ 
becomes of asudden—now in his university days— 
and how wholly engrossed by book or bird he is, 
if reference is made, however covertly, to his first 
suspenders and the trouble born of their posses- 
sion. 





CAN’T AFFORD IT. 


BY J. E. M’C. 


" DOLLAR a day for a washer-woman! 

A No, indeed, Fanny, we cannot afford it. 

I must get through with it somehow, 

wearing as itis. Oh, dear, what a packed basket 

of clothes. Will they ever be clean, and fresh, and 
folded away in the drawers again?” 

And the weary mother, with a sigh, began the 
task of assorting the great basket of clothes, while 
Fanny cleared away the break fast things. 

She could not afford the dollar for a washer- 
woman, but she could afford three dollars’ worth 
of dress goods to make into knife-pleating for the 
bottom of Fanny’s new dress skirt. 

“Oh, no, Fanny, it is useless to ask your father 
for money to take a magazine this year, though 
we should all like it so much,” said mother, as she 
broke four eggs ina basin and proceeded to whisk 
them up into a cake for supper, as was her usual 
custom. Cake on the tea-table, and rich pies for 
dessert at dinner, were rarely wanting. The extra 
expense of these for a week would more than pay 





for the coveted magazine, which would be fooq 
for mind and soul all through the year. 

“Can't afford the time, Johnnie,’’ said mother, 
as her puzzled boy begged for a little help from 
mother, She was stitching, stitching wearily py 
the evening lamp over that same endless, fino 
“‘knife-pleating'’—whose days are happily num. 
bered, She had plenty of time and patience for 
that, but none to comfort her little child in his 
troubles. It was a frown and an impatient push 
that he got, when he came tugging at her gown {or 
help. Ah, mother, it may “ take time,’’ some day, 
to win back a child’s heart. There is nothing that 
pays so poorly as neglect of the little ones, 

If this mother would only consider the subject 
more thoughtfully, I think she would conclude 
that one of the things she could not afford would 
be to wear herself out, body and mind, by work 
that she could possibly hire done, Let the washer- 
woman's, or the hired girl’s wages be set aside 
first, and other things come in after as they can, 
We most of us have to make a selection as to what 
we can and what we cannot get. Of course, the 
scale of expenditure is infinitely varied, but there 
are few that can afford everything that they wish, 
There is nothing more important for an over- 
worked mother than help, and the best she can 
get is the cheapest. Still, poor help is better than 
none, Better wear only plain hems, and un- 
trimmed dresses, than sacrifice health and life to 
over-work. 

A mother cannot afford to lose the love, and 
sympathy, and respect of her children, She can- 
not afford to train them so poorly that they are 
willing to see her their slave and drudge, She 
cannot afford to see them grow up helpless, and 
dependent, and exacting, because she has always 
waited upon them, She cannot afford to grow 
needlessly and prematurely old, while her hus- 
band is still in his prime. She cannot afford to so 
neglect her appearance that her children are 
ashamed of it, when their associates come to visit 
them. She cannot afford to make home other 
than a happy place to all her household, even 
though it is ever so lowly, they should always be 
able to sing from the heart, 

“There is no place like home,” 
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A PLEA FOR GOSSIP. 

T is with fear and trembling that we write this 
| article, for we well know how hands will be 
uplifted in holy horror, and how we shall be 
looked upon, for daring to depart from the wisdom 
of our ancestors and the oracles of the present 
day, who unite in placing gossip among the lowest 
sins in the calendar. And, perhaps, it is justly 
placed there, when it is considered in the sense in 
which. it is commonly used, but it has another 

side, which we propose to show. 
The noble art of gossip has degenerated, we 
alnit. There must have formerly been much 





good in it, else why its original meaning. 


First applied to sponsors, those who became 
akin in God, brought by the act of common spon- 
sorship into familiarity with one another. 

Later it was applied to those sponsors who, be- 
ing thus brought together, allow themselves one 
with the other in familiar, and then in trivial or 
idle talk, Finally, the name has come to be ap- 
plied exclusively to any who allow themselves in 
this idle talk. So we can see the legitimate origin 
of the word, and also the natural stages of its 
descent. 

While it has been sadly perverted, it cannot be 
said to have lost all its original meaning. While 
it is doubtless true that the presence of gossip in 
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-scicealiitaieaiol 
a community has caused much quarreling and 
bitterness, so the entire absence of it has caused 
efidness and neglect, 

There are times and places where gossip is the 
oniv legitimate and proper conversation that can 
be entered into, 
serious would be as absurd and inappropriate as a 
ten-dollar bank bill for the five-cent car-fare. 

How often do we hear it said of a finely-edu- 
cated, intelligent lady, that she is stiff and unap- 
proachable, and never talks on any but deep and 
learned subjects. So she is misunderstood, and 


her motives misinterpreted, simply because she | 


doesn’t adapt her conversation to the time and 
place. 
nently proper for the pulpit and platform doesn’t 
make it appropriate for common conversation. 
We think there are gossips who are not im- 
pelled, as some would have us believe, by motives 


of malice, selfishness and curiosity, but by a real | 
heartfelt interest in his neighbors’ affairs, In| 


witness whereof, hear ye Mrs. Stowe: 
“ A great deal of good sermonizing is expended 
on gossip, which is denounced as one of the seven 


deadly sins of society. But, after all, gossip has 


its better side; if nota Christian grace, it certainly | 


is one of those weeds which show a good, warm 
soil, The kindly heart that really cares for every- 
thing human it meets, inclines toward gossip in a 
good way. Just as a morning-glory throws out 
tendrils, and climbs up and peeps cheerily into 
your window, so a kindly gossip can’t help watch- 
ing the opening and shutting of your blinds, an 
the curling smoke from your chimney.” 

Who had not rather have a neighbor like the 
one described above than the long-faced, santi- 
monious hypocrite, who draws down the corners 
of his mouth, elevates his eyes to the ceiling, looks 
shocked and grieved, and the embodiment of the 
ten commandments at once, if you dare to inti- 
mate that he ever indulges in a little gossip? 

The first is open and fair as the day, and as he 
always watches the smoke from your chimney, is 
the first to know when it ceases to rise, and the 
first to lend a helping hand when you are in 
trouble. While the last stretches the truth as he 
does his conscience, takes advantage of his neigh- 
bor’s ignorance or good nature to do a mean, over- 
reaching act in a magnanimous way, and a face as 
righteous as though singing the doxology. He 
never watches the opening and shutting of your 
blinds, therefore he never knows when any one is 
sick or in trouble, so of course he does nothing to 
relieve it, 

Much as has been said of the gossiping woman, 
we are of the opinion that she who looks upon all 
familiarity and sociability as gossip is worse. 

To prove this, we will tell a story about a lady 
whom we know personally. 


and harmless gossip, though she never indulged 
in it maliciously, or with any but kindly motives, 
She lived in a community of the same kind, where 
the neighbors’ affairs were discussed by all as 
freely as their own, not from curiosity, but from 
a real interest in those affairs, 

In due time she married, and made her home 


Where anything deeper or more 


Because a sermon and oration are emi- | 


In youth, she was | 
bright, lively and pleasant dearly loving news | 
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in a place where money-getting and keeping was 
the chief object in life; where none concerned 
|himself with the affairs of his neighbors, but 
bravely took care of “number one;’’ where little 
visiting was done, and where gossip was looked 
upon as an unpardonable sin. Being, as we have 
| said, of a chatty, sociabie nature, and not realizing 
| the difference between the people of her new home 
land those of her former one, as soon as she was 
| fairly settled she sallied out to make acquaint- 
ances, 

She found the lady of the first house at which 
she called standing by a window, regarding her 
| with as favorable eyes as “Gabriel upon the devil 
in Paradise.’ There was nothing remarkable 
| about her face, except the eyes, which were large 
and of a very peculiar expression, of reproach and 
conscious righteousness combined. She said 
‘*good-morning’’? mournfully, and with a long- 
drawn sigh pointed toa chair. Our friend endea- 
vored to overcome the depression which this re- 
ception occasioned by asking pleasantly about 
some of her neighbors, their circumstances, ete. 

The hostess, after allowing her to talk a long 
time without deigning a reply, finally drew an- 
other long breath, and said: ‘‘ We don’t mean to 
| gossip about our neighbors.” 

The visitor soon ‘made herself scarce’ at this 
lady’s house, mentally resolving never to enter it 
again without fortifying herself with Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, to enable her 
to keep the train of conversation on something be- 
fitting the solemnity of her neighbor's nature. 

| She soon found that the whole neighborhood 
held all approaches to friendly gossip in the same 
light as her first acquaintance. If she occasionally 
forgot this fact, and ran into any of the neighbors 
with an amusing story ora bit of news, she was 
always received with such long faces and reproach- 
ful eyes, that she soon abandoned all attempts at 
| sociability, and became as silent and selfish as the 





rest. 

While we thoroughly despise a community 
where gossip is the principal business, as in that 
inimitable picture of Frogtown, portrayed by 
Fanny Fern, where ‘‘the price of the minister's 
last new hat or his wife’s new churn was no more 
of a secret than the fall of Adam.’’ Why can’t 
there be a golden mean? Why must a com- 
munity and the individuals that compose it either 
be sullen, selfish and unsociable, or tattling, mis- 
chievous and quarrelsome? Why is it considered 
by most excellent people such a heinous sin to 

| talk about Mrs, A.’s new dress, and how pretty it 
| is, or to discuss the tone and quality of Mr. Z.’s 
new piano? Why should a good-natured discus- 
| sion of other people and their affairs be always 
looked upon as malicious slander? 

As we have before said, such discussions show 
an honest, self-forgetting interest in one’s neigh- 
bors which is never seen in the gossipless man. 

We think the one drawback to gossip is that it 
|often proves much like the historic first glass—a 

person soon becomes so accustomed to his ‘daily 
dram,’ so to speak, of gossip, that he seems un- 
able to exist without it. Therefore, as often the 
tide of news runs low, he is obliged to manufac- 
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ture enough to satisfy his craving for it; hence 
arises falsehood and slander. This may be avoided 
by using gossip like any other indulgence, spar- 
ingly. 

But, at all events, gossip must not be allowed to 
become a lost art, for besides the good it does to 


those who listen to it, leading them to think of 


something besides themselves and their troubles, 
just think what would become of those maiden 
ladies who now occupy so much of their time in 
peddling gossip. But for this institution they 
would die of ennui and enforced idleness, or, thus 
thrown upon their own resources, they might 
bring themselves to a premature end by too fre- 
quent meditation on their state of single blessed- 
ness, or, if not that, they might become chronic 
victims of poodle-dogism and fancy workism. 
Everything should be done to avert the last-named 
disasters. But though we may laugh at this much- 
abused class of mortals, they do more good gos- 
siping than those who wrap around them a cold 
mantle of reserve and selfishness, who know no- 
thing of any one, except the great ‘* I,’’ who always 
ride alone, because they don’t know that many 
have to walk, thinking it “incompatible with the 


Divine precepts to interfere with the affairs of 


others,”’ 

Now, we don’t want all the readers of this article 
to become inveterate gossips because of it, for we 
have only written it to show that while there is 
much of bad in the practice, there is, in the right 
kind of gossip and when not indulged in too freely, 
much that tends to unite people, and make them 
more interested in the welfare of each other and 
the world. Z. 

MATCH-MAKERS, 
| WOULD like to whisper this word to the 


girls, ‘‘ beware of that class of go-betweens in 

every community, known as match-makers.”’ 
Why they ply so industriously a trade that brings 
them no profit is oftena mystery. But they work 
as assiduously as if their daily bread depended on 
their success, Sometimes it is true they may have 
a selfish point in view. 

“Why did Mrs. F. work so hard to bring about 
amatch between your sister and that old man, so 
much older than your father?’ I asked of a young 
girl in my employ. 

“TI know just why she did it,” said Hattie. 
**The old man had a big farm, and she wanted a 
new place where she could visit and get good 
victuals.” 

She was a great hand to visit by the day, or the 
week even, among all her acquaintances. The 
life-long unhappiness of a silly young girl was a 
small consideration to her, compared with another 
visiting place, 

I know another lady, quite active in her church 
relations, who was forever on the scent of a matri- 
monial project. She invited a great deal of young 
company to her house, and would deftly whisper 
speeches made by one and another into the right 
ears, adding sweet remarks of her own by way of 
clinching the nail. 

“You can’t think how much Jake thinks of 
you, Annie,’’ she said, in her softest tone, to a 


young girl who had been once in my employ, 
‘“*He has such a splendid education. He wrote 
some verses about you, too, once, but he won't 
show them to any one but me, I will teaze hin 
to let me have them awhile, and then I'll show 
them to you. They were splendid verses. He 
feels so badly to think you don’t care more for 
him.” 

Poor Annie was interested right away in the 
poor, lazy fellow, who did little but lie around and 
read and eat his poor mother’s bread. He was 
supposed to have capabilities far above his situa- 
tion in life. But as the world had somehow never 
found it out, and hadn’t invited him to be presi- 
dent of any bank, or to represent his district in 
the legislative halls, he concluded to do nothing, 
He had one accomplishment, however, of which 
he was not a little vain. He was the champion 
base-ball player of the village. By the way, just 
here, girls, I would like to say, if you have any 
desire for a competent support through life, and 
pleasant home surroundings, do not choose the 
“champion” at almost any game as your pro- 
vider. If he has taken the time and talent need- 
ful to make him such a proficient, from his regular 
business in life, depend upon it, he is not equally 
successful in that. 

A man is rarely a “champion” at work and at 
play both. 

Mrs. Perkins did not make a match between 
our Annie and the verse-writer, and we were 
never favored with a sight of the “ode.”” Though 
temperate, the fellow was shiftless, and as far as I 
know, has not changed his habits as he advances 
in years, 

It is said by some writer that it seems to be “a 
dispensation of Providence that when some poor, 
shiftless, good-for-nothing man is sent into the 
world, some active, go-ahead, little woman is 
always fastened to him to tow him alohg and keep 
his head above water. It is for the best, of course, 
What could he do without her? At the same time 
she sometimes finds it a little hard.” 

Girls, don’t any of you be the woman. 

Aunt Patty, 


UNDER THE APPLE-TREES, 

I | IDSUMMER in the country. A _ perfect 
July day. One of those days that make 
us wonder if Heaven can be more beauti- 

ful than our dear old earth is! When the heat of 
the sun is tempered by those little salty breezes 
old ocean gives to us “dwellers by the sea.” 
Little vigorous whiffs of the east wind—the east 
wind we say so many hard things about at every 
other season—but whose cool touch we welcome 
so gladly in summer. When the air is filled with 
the sound of busy insect life, and the long grass 
nods and whispers softly. When the birds sing, 
because they can’t help it, for “rejoice and be 
glad’’ is the key-note for the day. Such a day as 
this my “ Little Friend” and I sat together under 
the apple-trees for an hour, “ Little Friend” I 
call her, for her years only number half of mine, 
and while it is almost noon of lifetime with me, 
her morning is hardly passed. “ Little Friend” 
she is to me, though when I stand beside her I 
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nave to “look up”’ to see her bright face. Yet the 
very love I have for one who has gone so short a 
life’s road begets a tender feeling in my 


way on 
For do I not know the rough, hard 


heart for her. 
places her tender feet must travel over? 
know the thorns that will pierce and wound her, 
even as they did me? As I sit beside her and look 
into her clear eyes and feel the joy of her presence, 
there comes into my heart such a yearning wish 


to fold her close, and keep her ever thus safe from | 


all that “‘shall hurt or make afraid.’ And as I 
clasp my arms about her, I pray the Father to 
keep her “ unspotted from the world.” 

My heart shrinks back from the trials I know 
she must meet, yet I do remember the blessed 
promises to those that ‘‘ overcome.” 
that this Little Friend ’’ will overcome 
means to be a strong, brave, true woman; that 


she will take firm hold of life and its duties; see- 


that she 


ing only dimly, and but half comprehending what 


lies before her, yet she will go on treading firmly 
and gaining strength day by day. 


Feeling very strong now, I cannot tell her that | 


it is only through weakness and trial that she will 
learn best the Heavenly Father's love, I can only 
ask Him to lead her gently—only teli her to trust 
His love at all times. Maybe, some day, there 
will come to my “ Little Friend” 


of the hour we sat together under the apple-trees, | 
and she will comprehend, as she does not now, | 


the meaning of the words I spake then to her. 
And if so be, that some glad young girl reads 
these lines, let me say something for her, too. 
Remember, my young friend, that now is the time 
you are fitting yourself for that future you look 
for so eagerly. A good, wise man said once to 
me: “Every young girl ought to remember that 
she may be a wife and mother, It is all wrong 
this hushing a young girl when she begins to talk 
of ‘beaux and marriage.’ Mothers eught to tell 
their young daughters that possibly they will 


marry, and ought to teach them sweet lessons of | 


womanhood and its duties,’?’ That was twenty 
years ago that the good man said the above, and I 
have lived to see the truth of his words, 


niisery. 
faces were a joy to look upon, turn into peevish, 
irritable, sickly Wives, whose little ones were a 
burden tothem, And I have seen others just as 
bright and gay, grow to be weak, nervous spin- 
sters, Whose presence brought either scant pity or 
silent contempt to others 

Oh, girls, you don’t want to be either of these! 
Then let me beg of you to be earnest and thouglit- 
ful for the moment, Whether you are to be wives 
and mothers or not, it is the duty of each one of 
you to make the most of herself and her life. 
Care for your bodies, make them pure, fit shrines 
for pure spirits. Read only healthy books. Don’t 
have, as friends, young men whose habits are 
doubtful. 
at home, make yourselves truly her helpers, I 
you are not needed at home and see the need o 


earning your own livelihood, whatever you do, | 
respect yourselves and make yourselves respected, | 


even if you serve others, 
VOL, XLIV.—40, 


If you have no love for 


Do I not | 


And I feel | 


a remembrance | 


I have 
seen young girls rush headlong into lifetimes of | 
I have seen bright, blooming girls, whose | 


If you are needed as “‘ mother’s help”’ 
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| books—no desire for education—and choose rather 
to labor with hands, be faithful. If you feel that 
you have a “‘calling’’ to any one work, strive 
earnestly to find the best means to fulfil that call- 
ing. God will help you. There is no need, in 
these days, for any American girl to be either a 
doll or a drone, 

There are too many suffering ones in the world 
for us to comfort. Ask yourselves, girls, ‘‘ Am I 
really doing any good in the world? am I of any 
use to anybody ?”’ 

My ‘Little Friend,’ with her clear eyes, can 


answer me “* Yes, 
It grows cool under the apple-trees, and we 
must go in, 


VARA. 


WHAT SHE COULD. 
rT \HUERE was a lady in London who found her- 
self the owner of a large and beautiful house, 
with a sufficient income to maintain her 
position in it with comfort and luxury. But her 
heart was not bent on personal ease and self-indul- 
gence. She regarded herself as the Lord’s steward 
| and felt she must give account to Him for the use 
she made of these pleasant chambers and her 
ample income, So she conceived in her mind a 
novel charity, which would by no means absolve 
her from personal effort and care. She made her 
apartments guest-rooms for needy, deserving peo- 
ple, who might be greatly advantaged by such an 
accommodation for a few days or even weeks. A 
poor clergyman, spending a day or two in the city, 
was gladly welcomed to her roof, free of all ex- 
pense, A poor teacher out of place, might here 
find a rest until she could again get employment. 
Her ready help and wide circle of acquaintance 
often enabled her to afford the most efficient help 
to all such classes, Indeed, she delighted in help- 
ing people. Her business grew on her hands until 
no hotel in the city was better supplied with guests, 
It would be hard to find her own room in the 
beautiful mansion, It was usually some out-of- 
the-way apartment—the smallest and plainest the 
| house afforded. Butshe was happy and contented 
in it, for hers was the constant luxury of doing 
good to others. 

Surely a blessing could not fail to descend upon 
such a house, from which so many prayers 
ascended from happy, grateful hearts. 

The lady had not the talents requisite for many 
| other departments of Christian effort, but ‘‘she 
had done what she could.”’ She had extended a 
gospel hospitality to hundreds of Christ’s needy 
ones, and, no doubt, she has been bountifully re- 


| 


warded. 

| Jt is not within the ability of many to imitate 
| her example on so extended a scale, but all may 
cultivate her spirit. We who have only simple 
accommodations to afford a passing guest, may 
give something better than a sumptuous entertain- 
ment—a hearty welcome. No one likes to “ eat the 
begrudged bit, and drink the begcrudged cup,” 
even though it is served in the costliest china and 
silver. This spirit of loving-kindness towards 
others which prompts a true hospitality, is one 
way in which we can reflect the spirit of the 
Master, McC, 
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OCTOBER. 


BY MRS, M. F. GOLDBECK, 


bags ng and gold and russet, 
Ruby, vermilion and green! 
Now comes, with all his colors, 
October, to paint the scene! 
The winds are his mighty brushes, 
His pallet the crystal skies, 
And his paints are the flames and flushes 
Of Sunset and Sunrise. 


Charity, Wisdom, Patience, 
Fortitude, Self-control— 

These come, like autumn colors, 
To glorify the soul; 

For that is toned and mellowed, 
With all a Master's art, 

Only when life’s October 
Has wrought upon the heart! 





EARTH’S ANGELS, 


NEVER saw any angels 
Except the ones in books; 
I don’t aleve a mortal 
Knows how an angel looks. 
We guess at something misty, 
With trailing wings of white, 
With amber tresses floating, 
And garments strangely bright. 


But I believe earth’s angels 
Walk here in mortal guise, 
Though we discern but faintly 

Through heavy-lidded eyes. 
Or see them as they leave us 

Who walked beside us here, 
Their angelhood quite hidden 

Because it lived so near. 


I can remember angels 
Who seemed like common folks, 
Who wore old-fashioned bonnets 
And faded winter cloaks ; 
Who came when dire disaster 
Crowned lesser home mishap, 
Or young claimants crowded 
he dear maternal lap ; 


With curving arms wide open 
To take the weary.in ; 

With patient love to listen, 
To childish want or sin. 

What better things could angels 
For childish sinners do, 

Than listen to their stories 
And bid them promise new? 


I think of fireside angels 
Upon whose faded hair 
There shone no crown of glory, 
And yet the crown was there; 
When tender love, true-hearted, 
Forgave the wrongs it knew, 
And patient voice gave answer, 
The days of trial through. 


Ah, me! the childish angel 
Who beckons as I write! 
Perchance I should not know him 
In robes of mystic white. 





He wears a school-boy jacket 
And cap and boots, to me, 

And when he walked at twikight, 
His head against my knee. 


There are dear mother-angels— 
We each perchance know one— 
Whose robes of better glory 
Are daily being spun ; 
With loving hands to guide us, 
With loving speech to cheer ; 
Said I not well, earth-angels 
Walk daily with us here! 


NOTHING IS LOST. 


\ 7 HERE is the snow? 
’Tis not long ago 
It cover’d the earth with a veil of white; 
We heard not its footsteps soft and light, 
Yet there it was in the morning bright; 
Now it hath vanish’d away from sight. 
Not a trace remains 
In fields or lanes. 


Where is the frost? 
They are gone and lost— 
The forms of beauty it gaily made, 
The pictures rare on windows array’d. 
** Be silent,’’ it said; the brook obey’d, 
The frost-work’s wild pictures all did fade; 
At the smile of the sun 
All was undone. 


Where is the rain? 
Pattering it came; 
Dancing along with a merry sound, 
A grassy bed in the fields it found ; 
Each drop came on the roof with a bound, 
Where is the rain? It hath left the ground. 
What good hath it done, 
Going away so soon? 


Ever, ever 
Our best endeavor 
Seemeth to fall like the melted snow ; 
We worked out our thought wisely and slow; 
The seed we sow—but it will not grow ; 
Our hopes, our resolves—where do they go? 
What doth remain? 
Memory and pain. 


Nothing is lost— 
No snow nor frost 
That come to enrich the earth again ; 
We thank them when the ripening grain 
Is waving over the hill and plain, : 
And the pleasant rain springs from earth amaia, 
All endeth in good— 
Water and food. 


Never despair ; 

Disappointment bear. 
Though hope seemeth vain, be 
Thy good intents God will fulfi 
Thy hand is weak; His powerful will 
Is completing thy life-work still. 

The good endeavor 

Is lost?—ah! never, 


_— still; 
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ousekeepers’ 


LAUNDRY-WORK. 
BY J. M’C. 
AUNDRY-WORK is not commonly reckoned 

| among the fine arts, but it is really one on which | 
4 the comfort and pleasure of the family depend, | 
much more than on the skill of its head in painting or | 
sketehing, or even in playing on the piano, 
Music may have charms, but it will not “soothe the 
savage soul” of the master of the house who has to go | 


Department. 


RECIPES. 


RICE CUSTARD.—Into a quart of boiling water stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of rice flower, dissolved in a little 


cold milk; add two well-beaten eggs to the boiling 


mixture; sweeten and flavor to taste. 

MINCED MEAT Pie.—Chop about one pound of cold 
meat—veal is best—very finely with a little fat bacon; 
flavor with a little cayenne, salt and mace, the grated 


| rind of a small lemon, and a small quantity of the 


out afhong men with their spotless, glossy shirt fronts, | Juice; add the yelks of three eggs and the white of one. 


while his linen is dingy and scorched and wrinkled. | 
Nor will it make home seem cheerful while the baby | 
js crawling around in a dingy slip, and the wife wear 
ing a white waist which should have gone into the 
wash-tub a week ago. 

This “getting up” the white garments of the house is | 
a most important matter, and, if one really makes a 
science of it, is a most attractive accomplishment. It! 
isn't half as dirty work as making wax flowers, and 
will prove in the end far more satisfactory. 

It is the ladies who always keep help who usually 
fare the worst in this respect. White suits are, as a 
rule, frowned down by the autocrats of the kitchen, 
and many ladies, through fear of giving offense in these | 
quarters, restrict themselves far more than is comfort- | 


able in hot weather, 

A sure way out of the difficulty is to do up the arti- 
ces yourself, Take some day when Bridget is not 
washing, rise early and have the articles out in the 
morning, so the bright sunshine may make them look 
their whitest. Sprinkle and fold at evening, and lay 
them away until the next morning, when you will find | 
the work of ironing only a pastime. The arm load of | 
dainty, ruffled, white clothing you can take up to your | 
chamber when it is over will feast your eyes and cheer | 
your spirits every time you look atit. The feeling of | 
independence it gives one is not the least of its plea- | 


| 
' 


} 


sures, 


|} quarts of sweet milk; 


Border a pie-dish with paste, put in the mince, cover 
with paste, and bake in a moderate oven. 

To Cook PEAS.—Peas are cooked without water in 
French kitchens. Put the peas in a saucepan, with a 
good piece of butter—size according to the quantity of 
peas. Place two or three lettuce-leaves over the top, 
Put on the cover, and set on the back of the range. 
They must cook very slowly till tender. Take out the 
lettuce-leaves, and serve. If peas are cooked with 
water, they must boil. Let there be only just sufficient 
to cook them. When tender, do not drain them, but 
salt, and add three or four spoonfuls of rich cream—or 
butter will do. 

OAT-MEAL OR ScotcH Purrs.—One quart of stveet 
milk, three well-beaten eggs, two and a half cups of 


oat-meal, one and a half cups of Graham flour, and a 


little salt. Use a medium-sized cup. Heat and oil the 
gem irons, and bake in a quick oven. 


CoRN OYSTERS.—One quart of grated corn, three eggs 


| well beaten, half a teaspoonful of salt, with flour enough 


to make them stick together. Drop from aspoon into 
a hot buttered frying-pan, making cakes the size of an 
oyster. A cup of sour milk, with half a teaspoonful of 
soda, will answer if eggs are not plenty. 

Gem Corn CAKES.—One quart of corn-meat; two 
two heaped teaspoonfuls of 


cream yeast; twoeggs. Bake in a quick oven. 
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THE ART EXHIBITION. 


HERE has never been, at any time, in the history 
‘+ of this country, such a large and varied collec- 
~~ tion of choice works of art as are now on exhibi- 
tion in the various buildings of the Centennial. The 
paintings and seulpture are principally confined to the | 
Memorial Hall and the Art Annex, though the art ex- 
hibits of a number of countries are installed, wholly or | 
in part, in the Main Building. The Spanish Govern- | 
ment Building contains additional works of art, and | 
still more, from various nationalities, are to be found 
in the Woman’s Pavilion. Specimens of art from 
every nation in Europe, with the exception of Turkey, 
are on exhibition somewhere on the Centennial 
grounds, In addition to these the artistic productions 
of Japan, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Mexico, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Cape of Good Hope, China, Egypt, 
Hawaii and Chili, are more or less represented. 

The person who resolves to make a thorough and 
conscientious serutiny of all these various art exhibits, 
has a task a little less than Herenlean upon his hands, 
as we feel ourselves perfectly competent to testify. 
Memorial Hall alone contains as many separate rooms 
and corridors as there are letters in the alphabet; 
whie the Art Gallery Annex possesses as many sepa- 


rate apartments as there would be letters in the alpha- 
bet, were that alphabet phonetically perfect. Then, as 
we have already indicated, there are other buildings 
and departments to be investigated before the task is 
completely finished. The various specimens of paint- 
ing, engraving, sculpture, chromos, decorations, etc., 
from the United States alone, number nearly fifteen 
hundred, France contributes more than five hundred; 
Belgium nearly three hundred; and Italy more than 
five hundred. 

Italy contributes more largely of scutpture than of 
paintings, though her exhibition of pictures is by no 
means an inconsiderable one. The first gallery of the 
Art Annex is devoted principally to statuary, though 
it is to be found throughout the building, as well as in 
Memorial Hall, In this gallery of the Art Annex isa 
striking statue of “ Emancipation,” by Malfatti, of 
Milan, representing [taly as a strong, energetic pea- 
sant, in national costume, rejoicing in her unfettered 
strength, “ Fleeting Time,” by Barcaglia, of Milan, is 
a pleasing group, representing Time with his scythe 
and hour-glass, pressing forward with outstretched 
wings, while a beautiful girl is drewing him back, and 
trying to persuade him to linger. An “ Eagle Attack- 
ing a Turkey,” by Pandiani, also of Milan, is a piece of 
sculpture full of spirit. “ Lucifer,’ by Corti, is a vigor- 
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ous conception of the fallen archangel. The statuary, 
however, which attracts the most attention, is that 
representing various phases of child-life and childish 
emotions, “Cold,” a little girl shivering, by Caroni, of 
Florence; “ Effects of Cold Water,” by the same sculp- 
tor—a little girl standing with her feet under a stream 
of water; “ Vanity,” by Marai, of Milan—a young girl 
trying on a silk dress and looking at the trail behind, 
the silk of the dress being rendered with scrupulous 
fidelity in the marble; “Playing Cat’s Cradle,” “ The 
Youthful Hannibal,” “ Child’s First Grief,” “ Thre Birth 
of Love,” “The Forced Prayer,” “ Eva St. Clair,” “Chil- 
dren Blowing Bubbles,” “Cain and Abel,” all these, 
and many others of equal merit, collect around thema 
constant crowd of admirers, 

There are many busts, both in bronze and marble, 
some of them portraits, others merely idea] heads, 
representing the various seasons, characters of history 
and poetry, and symbolizing the various emotions, 

Some of the finest exhibits in sculpture are to be 
found in the grand central hall of the Art Gallery, In 
the centre of this apartment is a colossal group, repre- 
senting “The United States Directing the Future of 
America.” There is a “Medea,” by Story; a “ Jere- 
miah,” by Miss Foley; a number of fine pieces by Con- 
nelly, and others by Haseltine; “Spirit of the Carni- 
val,’ by Vinnie Ream; besides many others, In this 
same hall is a colossal statue of Prince Bismarck, by 
Manger, of Berlin. In one of the corridors is a statue 
by Pezzicar, of Trieste, representing “The Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States.” It is a bronze statue of 
a negro, throwing up his arms, from which the mana- 
cles have just fallen, and are lying at his feet. In one 
of the galleries of Memorial Hall is a pleasing statue of 
an Arab woman. Her head and hands are of bronze, 
while the drapery is of a peculiarly transparent and 
delicately-tinted variegated marble, representing with 
singular accuracy some soft, silken fabric. On her 
head she balances an urn or ewer of a graceful design, 

Before we leave the statuary, we should not omit to 
mention a recent arrival at the Woman’s Pavilion, It 
is a ‘‘ Dreaming Iolanthe,” modeled in butter, by Mrs. 
Caroline 8. Brooks, of Helena, Arkansas. A woman 
who, without previous training, can through such a 
medium produce such wonderful results, would be per- 
fectly justified in deserting the dairy forever, and de- 
voting herself toart. There can be no mistake about 
her vocation. 

If patriotism alone is not sufficient to lead to such a 
course, the arrangement of the pictures in the various 
galleries take the visitor naturally to inspect first the 
art work of America. The American paintings will 
compare favorably with any upon exhibition, and 
show an advance in art which is not only creditable 
but encouraging. There has never been a period when 
art had reached as high a stage as at present, and 
among living men will be found the best painters the 
world has ever produced. Among the painters of 
scenes which have a human interest, there are few 


who excel, and none in the past who will compare with | 
He contributes a number of pic- | 


Eastman Johnson, 


tures to the Exhibition. Among them we noticed a 


beautiful scene of an old man and his grandson, the | 
The whole picture is full of life and motion, and we 


latter holding a shell tothe old man’s ear. The picture 
is entitled, “What the Sea Says.” Another painting 
by Johnson is a “Prisoner of State,’ a sombre yet 
strong picture, which is worthy of attention. No one 
will fail to examine “The Old Kentucky Home,” by 
the same artist. It is an exceedingly life-like scene, 
representing a group of colored people enjoying their 
leisure in their own peculiar, careless ways. The 
familiar surroundings of home—the moss-covered shed, 
the crowing cock upon the roof, the cat stealing in at 
the broken chamber window—are all naturally repre- 








sented. The marine pieces in the United States collec- | 
tion are of exceptional merit. Hamilton contributes | 
several: among them, one entitled, “ Break, Break, | 
Break, on thy Cold, Gray Stones, O Sea!’ 


In contrast | 


ce 


to this is one by Edward Moran, entitled, “ Minot 
Ledge Light,” in which a light-house is the principal 
figure, while the gleam of the setting sun is caught on 
the rolling and breaking waves, and flashes down to 
the very foreground. There are three studies from 
nature, by Durand, representing one of them, a collec. 
tion of trees, hardly close enough together to be called 
a forest; a hill-side brook, winding down amidst 
broken stones and rocks; and a large rock with over. 
shadowing trees. The three are very fine. The “ Pi). 
grim’s Sunday Morning” is a very expressive picture, 
A group of Puritans are wending their way through 
the snow to the log meeting-house seen in the distance 
of the picture. This picture is by Boughton, of New 
York. “ Lake Geneva,” by Gifford, is soft yet brilliant 
in tone, “Solitude,” by Parton, represents a wild 
scene, lighted up in patches by the orange light of the 
setting sun. Miss Granbery exhibits some beautify! 
flower pictures. Miss Granbery is one of the best 
flower painters in the country. 

Bierstadt’s picture of the “ Yosemite Valley" will be 
found in one of the galleries of the Art Annex. It alone 
is worthy of a journey to Philadelphia tosee, “Crown 
Point and the Narrows, Lake Champlain,” by G. F, 
Daniels, is an effective picture, representing the charac- 
teristic scenery of thatregion, There is also a“ Lake 
Champlain,” by Mrs-S. T. Darrah, which is deserving 
of attention. “Collision at Sea,” by Petersen, is an 
effective picture. The steamer which has done the 
damage is seen through the fog moving on her way in 
the distance, while in the foreground the vessel with 
broken mast and stove side is fast sinking into the 
water. Over her edge the passengers are hurriedly 
dropping themselves into the boats. There seems to 
be real life and motion in the water of this picture; 
while the ship appears actually to sink as the spectator 
views it. G. L. Brown has painted a “Niagara by 
Moonlight,’ which is simply grand, handling a very 
difficult subject in a most masterly manner. Bier- 
stadt’s “ Mt. Hood, Oregon,” reminds one of Swiss 
scenery; and Hill’s “ Yosemite Valley” presents an 
extensive view of the world-renowned scenery of this 
region. 

In the Annex is found a picture by Thomas Moran, 
enuitled, “ Fiercely the Red Sun descending burned his 
way along the Heavens.” In this painting the sky is 
aflame with light and color, and the landseape lighted 
up in an equally brilliant manner. The tints are so 
bright that they seem actually reflected on the rocks 
of the adjoining picture—* Natural Arch at Capri,” by 
Hazeltine, This latter painting, which is of the first 
order of merit, has upon ita faint sunset glow, which 
makes this seeming. 

Way, of Baltimore, exhibits two panels of grapes, 
which are most excellent. Peter Moran, the youngest 
of the trio of brother artists, has a sombre but sugges- 
tive picture of sheep huddling together, entitled, “ Set- 
tled Rain.” Russell Smith's “Cave at Chelten Hills” 
isa small picture, but large in excellence, 

One of the most spirited pictures on exhibition, and 
the very best one of its special class, is the “Chariot 
Race,” by Wagner, of Munich. In it the horses seem 
alive, and panting with the exertions they are making. 


would say, if we thought our readers would believe us, 
noise, for we seem to hear the shouts of the great crowd 
of excited spectators. This painting is a whole chapter 
in itself in favor of modern art in contrast with the 
productions of the “old masters.” 

In the exhibition of paintings from Great Britain is 
a startling picture entitled “ Lenore,” illustrating the 
German poem of that name, Lenore is borne away by 
the corpse of her lover on a demon steed, accompanied 
by the dead in winding-sheets, and a procession of 
ghouls, It is a picture to haunt one, so terribly real 
the idea of the poet is rendered by the artist, Alfred 
Elmore, of London, “The Unwelcome Guest,” a maz- 
nificent fruit piece, by the late George Lance, should 
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dow where there is a profusion of fruit, 
Lance’s best efforts. There are several pictures by 
Landseer, among them “The Traveled Monkey,” “The 
sick Monkey,” studies of lions, and portraits, “The 
Banquet Scene from Macbeth,"’ by Maclise, is a mag- 
nificent picture, giving with startling truth the Shaks- 
perian idea, A “Cottage Window,” brilliant with 
flowers, is one of the most attractive pictures on ex- 
hibition. It is from the studio of Miss Fm. D. Mutrie, 
of London, “ The Woodreeve'’s Orders”’ is one of the 
finest landseapes in the English collection, It is the 
work of Richard Redgrave. “ War-time,” a winter 
scene, With an old man leaning in a thoughtful atti- 
tude over a stone fence, his two dogs behind him, and 
a newspaper in his hand, is one which will be especially 
appreciated in this country from the memories which 
it will bring up. This is the work of T. Roberts, of 
London, These are only a few of the paintings in this 
collection which should be carefully studied; but we 
have no space to mention more, 

The collection of paintings from Canada is credit- 
able. We have not room to particularize many of 
them. “The Owl's Head,” by A. Edson; “ Habitans 
attacked by Wolves,” by Wm. Raphael; “On the Line 
the United States,” by Edson; 
“Timber Slide,” by Jacobi; “The Wreck,” by W. N. 
Cresswell, are among the best, although there are 
many others which will bear comparison with them, 

Following the order of the catalogue, we come next 
to the French Department of Art, and this is especially 
fine. “The Death of Julius Cesar,” by Clement, is one 
of the boldest works on exhibition. Csesar has par- 
tially fallen, and his assassins are bending over him 
with their daggers. “‘ A View on Mt, Blanc,” by Lortet, 


between Canada and 


gives a view of a transparent mountain pool, with an | 
Two pictures | 


immense distance of blue mountains. 
of sheep, by Schenck, are very fine. “ Rispah Protect- 
ing the Bodies of her Sons from the Birds of Prey,” by 
fecker, is a picture whose terrible grandeur will 
attract every one. The awful agony of the mother, 
powerless to save her sons to life, but determined to 
protect them in death, is portrayed with great power, 
J. P. Lays contributes a flower and a fruit piece, of real 
excellence, The allegoric picture of “Ceesar,”’ in his 
triumphant course over the bodies of his enemies, and 
dragging his captives behind him, is a fine effort. 

Next comes the German collection, smaller than the 
French, but quite equaling it in merit. A “Court- 
Yard in Venice,” by Jaeckel, gives the spectator an 
idea of that island city. Jungheim contributes a fine 
picture of “The Gosau Lake, with the Dachstein, in 
the Austrian Lake Regions,” 


teresting not only on account of artistic excellence, 


but for giving the spectator an accurate idea concern- | 
“The Blind- | 
ing of Arthur,” by Reichert, is an excellent painting | 
Helene Von Fischer sends some | 


ing this wonderful and historic region, 


of painful interest. 
beautiful flowers; and Beser, of Dusseldorf, a figure of 
a young girl, the face in shadow, with touches of light— 
one of the most perfect pictures in color in the whole 
collection—cealled “ Early Affliction.” Those who ad- 
mire convivial scenes will be delighted with Meyer's 
“Carousal after the Fair,” in which is represented 
drinking and merry-making. Achenbach’s “Storm 
at Viissingen,” is very fine indeed. The waves are 
dashing over the quay, and the wind is blowing a gale, 
Starkenborg has a soft, golden picture, entitled “Sum- 
mer in Holland; 
under the name of “ Morsum Cliff, on the Isle of Sylt.”’ 


| 


be seen by every one, A peacock has entered a win- prince cousin, Prince Bismarck, General Von Moltke, 
It is one of | and other distinguished German personages, together 


with the capitulating general of the Frencharmy. It 
isa picture undoubtedly capable of stirring the Teu- 
tonic heart to its profoundest depths of patriotism. 
The leading picture in the Austrian exhibit is 
“Venice paying Homage to Catarina Cornaro.” It is 
an exceedingly ambitious work, and possesses much 
real merit, though its effect is somewhat marred by 


| the too great prevalence of red in hair, drapery and 


| portion of excellence is almost as great. 
“The Crater of Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples,”’ by Heck, is valuable and in- |} 


and Erdmann exhibits a fine work, | 


The German visitors are all attracted to the painting | 


of Count Von Harach, representing “The Capture of 
Sedan.” 
milion tint, seen in the trimmings of the officers’ uni- 


forms, repeated in their faces, and permeating all the | 


atmosphere from a sunset sky. In this painting are 


It is a large picture, with a prevailing ver- | 


other accessories of the picture. Augustus Schaeffer 
exhibits two pictures of more than ordinary merit, 
One is a desolate beach washed by the waves of the sea, 
and the other a “* Winter Landscape in Styria,”—one 
of the best paintings in the whole Austrian collection. 
Obermuller's “ View of the Grum Alpe, with the Palu- 
glacier, Upper Engaddin, in Switzerland,” isa brilliant 
picture, representing the lights of early morning upon 
the Alps, 

Belgium presents much that is worthy of attention, 
Miss Clemence Von Der Broeck sends a picture of a 
“Flemish House in A. D. 1600,” which is exceedingly 
fine in finish and intricate in detail. “The Cellar of 
Diomede—Scene at the Destruction of Pompeii,” by 
Stallaert, is a terribly truthful representation of the 
terrors of those days. “Byron’s Parisina,”’ by Witt- 
kamp, is a painting of more than ordinary excel- 
lence. 

Next comes the Netherlands, with a sufficient num- 
ber of excellent pictures to take up an entire article in 
their description. “ Pack-Horses in the Woods of St. 
Gatien, Normandy,” a winter scene, by Nakken, is 
well designed and well painted. Mrs. Henriette Ron- 
ner sends two exceedingly spirited pictures, one of 
them entitled “ Hare in his Covert,” in which dogs are 
in search of the concealed hare; and the other, “The 
Last Home,” the hare is rushing in mortal terror from 
his pursuing enemies, This lady seems to be a profi- 
cient in her chosen branch of art. Miss M. Vos has a 
handsome picture of still life, in which are seen silver, 
gold and glass, exceedingly true to nature. “The New 
Church at Amsterdam” is a fine architectural picture, 
by Bosboom. A “Holland Landscape,” by Vogel, is 


| characteristic of Holland scenery. 


A surprise awaits the visitor when he reaches the 
rooms devoted to the Norwegian and Swedish art ex- 
hibits. Those countries which we have been trained 
to consider as barely civilized, exhibit a wonderful 
proficiency in art. Of the Norway exhibit there is 
searcely a picture which is not almost of the first order 
of excellence; while in the Swedish display the pro- 
There is one 
peculiarity which must not the 
Swedish Department, and that is, the large number of 
women artists represented. There are no less than 
sixteen painters in oil, and four more, painters in 
water colors. 

Here we have mountain scenery, sublimely grand; 
forests, landscapes, marine pieces, interiors, cattle, and 
human figures, all painted with surpassing skill and 
fidelity. Among the best are “ A Gale on the Coast of 
Sweden,” “Birch Forest,” “‘Dangerous Excursion,” 
“Fishing Harbor near Stockholm,” “ Farm-house in 
Sweden,” “ A Mother’s Grief,” “ Wedding in a Swedish 
Country Church,” “Cronborg Castle at the Oeresind,” 
“Winter Landscape,” “Spring Landscape,” and “ The 
Five Foolish Virgins at the Locked Door.” We did 
not intend to give any special description, bunt the 
“Spring Landscape,” by Rydberg, deserves at least a 
few words, It does not give a picture of the ideal 
spring, but one like early spring as we know it. A 
cart is making its slow way through the deep mud ofa 
country road, The trees are bare, the ground brown 
and barren, save in little patches where the green is 
just starting; and spots of snow are lying here and 
there along the roadside and in the shadows of trees 
and hillsides. “The Midnight Sun in Norway,” is 


be overlooked in 


seen the emperor, then king, the crown prince, and his | magnificent, Then thereare “ Winter Day in a Forest,” 
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“ View of the Ice Channel,” “ Waterfallin Telemarken,” | that when the Mexican artist can turn his attention 
* Moonlight, Lysikil.” But we find we have marked from saints and deities, he can really do well. Among 
nearly every picture in the catalogue, in the Norwegian | the best of these is “The Death of Marat,” “Dante,” 
Department, and cannot hope to give even their names | “The Morning Paper,” “ Evil Presentiments,” “ Gajj- 
here, leo,” 

The Italian pictures are far inferior to the sculpture What we have said concerning Mexico might be re. 
from the same country; therefore we find very few | peated, with some qualifications, regarding Spxin, 
marked upon our catalogue in this department as | There are a few landscapes reaching mediocrity, anda 
worthy of special mention, There is an “Interior of | good many figure pieces about on the same plane of 
the Choir of the Cathedral of Parma,” which is exqui- | excellence; but very little which will attract and en. 
sitely painted, It is not a picture to catch the eye, but | chain the attention of the spectator. The “ Basilica 
it will bear the closest and longest inspection. “Be- | of San Vicente, in Avila,” is among the best things 
ware of a False Step,” is suggestive, and teaches a represented, and is really a very fine production. The 
good moral, “The Ducal Palace of Venice,” is an- | special feature of the Spanish collection is the large 
other carefully painted picture, and the “ Preparation | number of “old masters,” some of them well known 
for a Feast in Pompeii,” is brilliantly executed, and | in the art world, which are on exhibition. These 
takes one back to the times when that city existed. | should have a few words to them, but want of space 

When we consider that Brazil is one of the youngest | forbids. 
among the nations of the earth, we shall be inclined to Although the Russian collection is small, it gives 
look with favor upon her art productions. By far the | good promise for art in that quarter of the world, Two 
best painting in the Brazilian collection is a large one | paintings, received too late to be catalogued, “ Dinner 
entitled “ The Naval Battle of Riachuelo,” (Paraguayan | after a Funeral,” and “Blessing the Bride before Mar- 
War), painted by Victor Merrelles De Lima, This is, | ringe,"’ will compare favorably with any of their clase 
as a marine piece, what the “ Chariot Race,” by Wag- } on exhibition, “The First Snow on a Ploughed Field,” 
ner, is among its kind—a master-piece. In the very | by Clever, is exceedingly natural, and artistically exe- 
foreground a vessel is sinking down into the water, | cuted, “The Kishador Valley, Caucasus,” is also a 
Already the waves are washing over her. The battle fine work of art. 
is being waged flercely, and the water is alive with| We have had no time to examine the water colors, 
men washed from the sinking vessel; but the men who | the engravings or any of the rest of the art exhibits: 
still have foothold upon her are spending their last | nor would we have space here to speak of them if we 
moments in fighting the enemy. had. A hurried glance has shown us that there is 

Mexico is still in the infancy of art. Most of the | much not only worthy of attention, but deserving of 
paintings from that country are of a religious char- | the most careful scrutiny in these departments, The 
acter, and of a very inferior order of merit. There, | visitor whose time ts limited, cannot hope to makea 
where is to be found some of the most magnificent | complete survey of all that is to be seen of art in the 
scenery in the world, the artists seem to see little | exhibition. He can only hope to look at a few, anc 
worthy of being represented upon their canvases, but | this few should be of the best. By making a judicious 
prefer to occupy their time with middle age theological | selection of those to be examined, and leaving the rest 
ideas, There are but few landscapes from Mexico, and | without more than a glance, the visitor may obtain a 
those of only secondary excellence, There are some | tolerably accurate idea of the exact condition of art 








few figure pieces possessing real merit, and indicating throughout the world, FE. B.D, 





Fashion Deparlnent, 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. features between them all. Some of them are fastened 
in the back, leaving the front plain, and without any 
7 ITH the autumn we havea return to the rich | seam in the middle, All are made to closely fit the 
W materials and bright, warm colors appropriate | figure. 
to the season, So, too, we have an indication Ruffles and elaborate trimmings are used far less 
of the new styles that are to prevail for the coming | than heretofore. The princess overdresses, which will 
year. |be worn more than any other, are uniformly made 
The favorite dress materials for the season will be | with the plainest description of trimming; generally 
rich, heavy damask silks, and silks lighter in texture | nothing more than a bias band with corded edges 
with arabesque and other designs; cashmeres, plain | around the bottom, One pretty style of trimming is 
and brocaded, the latter including embroidered and | to form a band of silk and the material, using the silk 
damasse varieties; serges, some of them with brocaded jas lining, and then fold the band back and forth in 
patterns; empress cloth and alpacca in dark, solid | herring-bone pattern, so that the silk will show upon 
colors: camel's hairs, some of them in plain colors, | every other strim forming the pattern. This style is 
others in stripes or plaids, and still others covered with | set upon the extreme edge of a garment, and about its 
light, feathery flakes; and other materials which it | own width above is a heading formed of a bias silk 
seems unnecessary to mention, Scotch sheviots are | band, Handsome silks are being finished with deep 
the latest innovation for travelling suits, and ee ee rie fringes and laces. Asa rule, but little 
also used for polonaises and costumes for house | trimming is generally used upon wool suits, or, in 
wear. | fact, upon any costumes except those for very dressy 
The “Princess” dress, a revival and modification of | occasions, 
the old “Gabrielle,” leads all others for full toilets, For appearance in public, a lady wears over her 
and also for house wear. There are princess dresses, | princess dress, a half-fitting cloak of somesort. Among 
eweeping in straight outlines, save the natural curves | these the cloak christened the “ Dolman” promises to 
of the figure, to the feet, unbroken by any line of trim- | be most popular, 
ming. Then there are princess overdresses, equally | A very pretty hovelty has been introduced in the 
severe in outline, which may be worn over any under- | trimming of hats, in the shape of a square of net, of 
skirt. Our various fashion houses each have their own | some rich, dark color, which is adjusted in a graceful 
special “Princess,” but there is a likeness in general | Style upon the hat, 
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Dew Publications, 


At the Councillor's; or, A Nameless History. | 


| 
| 
| 


3y kK. Marlitt. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
One of the most carefully finished and pleasing German | 
novels we have ever had the pleasure of reading. It 
is not a sensational story, but one, rather, which de- 
pends for its interest upon a pains-taking delineation 
of character. Though sentimental, there is nothing 


mawkish about it, and in some portions it rises toa 
jt 


high degree of dramatic excellence, } 
The Widow Seymour; a Story for Youth and} 
Age. By William E. 8. Baker. Philadelphia: J. A. 
Wagenseller. This story has been written in the inte- 
rests of morality and religion. The author has at- 
tempted to neutralize some of the pernicious effects of 
modern science; also to bring his influence to bear 
against vice and crime, The scene opens in German- 
town, and the locality of the story is one well known 
to Philadelphians, It is full of life and interest, and 


will, no doubt, be read with pleasure by a large num- 
ber of people. 


A Song of America, and Minor Lyrics. By 


| Venier Voldo. New York: Hanscom & Co, A neat 


volume of carefully-written and smoothly-reading 


| poetry, which will commend itself for its deep thought 


and finished versification, Nearly half of the volume 
is occupied by the poem which gives it its name; and 
he balance is divided amongst a number of lesser 
poems, odes and “ decemics.”’ 


By the Author 


Socik ty 


Fanny Perey’s Knight Errant. 
of “ Gertrude Terry.” New York: Tempera: 
and Publication Ilouse. Another of the pleasant and 
profitable little temperance stories which being 
constantly issued by this house,and which accomplish 


|} such a vast amount of good in the temperance ficld, 


This volume is an excellent one, and can be read with 
profit by young and old, 


| EEditon’s Department, 


Provision for the Higher Education of Women. 


in the bequests made by rich women, it rarely, if 
ever, happens that anything is given for the 
establishment of women’s colleges, or for the cause of 
education among their own sex, On the subject of a 
higher culture among themselves, women are, as a 
rule, far too indifferent; and it is time a better senti- 
ment began to prevail among them. Recently there 
died in Maryland an aged lady, who left her entire 
estate to found a school for boys. That girls needed 
the establishment of good schools far more than boys 
never seemed to have entered her mind. The Brooklyn 
Kagle, in referring to the fact of this legacy, has some 
very pertinent comments, which we copy. They will 
help to set people thinking in the right direction: 
“There is not a single endowed women’s college in 
Massachusetts, where at every crossroads is to be seen 
a school for the other sex; and there are but few if any 
in the other States, Certainly there are none endowed 
by women, for they do not give to this cause when will- 
ing their property away. The idea is not that boys’ 
schools should not be endowed, but that women some- 
time should remember the needs of their own sex 
when making bequests, It would be one of the most 
effectual means of advancing the cause of education 
among men and women that could be devised, and 
certainly it would be the best means for securing the 
better training of all classes, It is in no narrow view 
that this subject is discussed, since to women as wo- | 
men, and to women as mothers, rightly belongs the | 
best that is to be had in the way of education and en- | 
lightenment, To have the world properly appreciate | 
this great truth, women themselves should set the ex- | 
ample, and this they persistently refuse todo, Where | 
one rich woman gives to the cause of female education, 
ten rich men do; and in all America no monument 
like Vassar College stands accredited to woman's effort. | 
True, there is Ingham University, which has reached 
its greatest stage of usefulness through a woman's best 
endeavors, but even it was established by a man. 
Every year new endowments are made to Harvard, | 
rich in its great possessions now as no college for wo- | 
men ever will be, and always among the new list of 
givers is some woman’s name, Ifit is well that it is so | 


QO )ME months ago we remarked upon the fact that, 
h 


| seen, it would be far better were it as well seen on the 
subscription book of some struggling school for wo- 
men, This year, of all others, women ought to redeem 
themselves, and show forth to the world the real pro- 
gress they have made under the benign government 
that guarantees to them the most freedom of any under 
the sun; and the very first and the noblest of all other 
ways in which this can be done is in the way desig- 
|nated. Old and enfeebled minds, looking back upon 
the first half of this century instead of its last and 
grander half, see but dimly the demands, increased and 
increasing, that are made for woman's advancement, 
in an educational way. And they are to be pitied, 
rather than blamed, if their narrow view of life shuts 
out from them the privilege that lies at their door—the 
privilege of helping forward the progress of the world 
by educating suitably the daughters of to-day, the 
mothers of the future, inheritors of the land we have 
striven to make great among the nations of the earth. 
t is something worthy the consideration of the sex, at 
this time most especially; and in view of the reasons 
advanced, and of weightier ones not enumerated, it is 
urged that women, in casting about for a suitable place 
to endow, lessen their vision, and help the one nearest 
at hand already in existence and struggling to make 
good the promises of its being in the right education of 
girls. If such schools are ever to prosper, it is to be 
when women thoroughly adopt this view, and for their 
own sakes the time is come when it should be done 
without delay.” 


“ Hide-and-Seek.” 


N this engraving, we have one of those pleasing 
[ scenes from home-life, in depicting which English 
artists seem to excel, investing them with that air 
of reality, the ability to call up which can only spring 
from deep and earnest feelings of sympathy. And 
there is no people—not even we Americans, their first 
cousins as we sometimes style ourselves—for whom 
home and its pleasures have so many and such strong 
attractions as they have for the people of England, 
Hence it is that their artists succeed so well in their 
sweet and simple pictures of life at home. 
Who that has ever enjoyed the blessings of a true 
home, will not be carried back by such a scene as the 
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“View of the Ice Channel,” “ Waterfallin Telemarken,”’ | that when the Mexican artist can turn his attention 

“ Moonlight, Lysikil.” But we find we have marked from saints and deities, he can really do well. Among 
the best of these is “The Death of Marat,” “Dante.” 

|“The Morning Paper,” “ Evil Presentiments,”’ “ Gali- 
leo,”’ 

What we have said concerning Mexico might be re. 

| 

| 


nearly every picture in the catalogue, in the Norwegian 
Department, and cannot hope to give even their names 
here. 

The Italian pictures are far inferior to the sculpture 
from the same country; therefore we find very few 
marked upon our catalogue in this department as 
worthy of special mention, There is an “Interior of 
the Choir of the Cathedral of Parma,” which is exqui- 
sitely painted. It is not a picture to catch the eye, but 
it will bear the closest and longest inspection. “B 


»C~ 


ware of a False Step,” is suggestive, and teaches a | 


good moral. “The Ducal Palace of Venice,” is an- 
other carefully painted picture, and the “ Preparation 


for a Feast in Pompeii,” is brilliantly executed, and | 


takes one back to the times when that city existed. 
When we consider that Brazil is one of the youngest 


among the nations of the earth, we shall be inclined to | 
look with favor upon her art productions. By far the | 


best painting in the Brazilian collection is a large one 
entitled “ The Naval Battle of Riachuelo,” (Paraguayan 
War), painted by Victor Merrelles De Lima, This is, 
as a marine piece, what the “ Chariot Race,’ by Wag- 
ner, is among its kind—a master-piece. In the very 
foreground a vessel is sinking down into the water, 
Already the waves are washing over her. The battle 


is being waged fiercely, and the water is alive with | 


men washed from the sinking vessel; but the men who 
still have foothold upon her are spending their last 
moments in fighting the enemy. 

Mexico is still in the infancy of art. Most of the 
paintings from that country are of a religious char- 
acter, and of a very inferior order of merit. There, 
where is to be found some of the most magnificent 
scenery in the world, the artists seem to see little 
worthy of being represented upon their canvases, but 
prefer to occupy their time with middle age theological 
ideas, There are but few landscapes from Mexico, and 
those of only secondary excellence. There are some 
few figure pieces possessing real merit, and indicating 


peated, with some qualifications, regarding Spain, 
There are a few landscapes reaching mediocrity, anda 
good many figure pieces about on the same plane of 
excellence; but very little which will attract and ep. 
chain the attention of the spectator. The “ Basilica 
of San Vicente, in Avila,” is among the best things 
represented, and is really a very fine production. The 
| Special feature of the Spanish collection is the large 
number of “old masters,” some of them well known 
in the art world, which are on exhibition. These 
| should have a few words to them, but want of space 
| forbids, 
| Although the Russian collection is small, it gives 
good promise for art in that quarter of the world. Two 
| paintings, received too late to be catalogued, “ Dinner 
|} after a Funeral,” and “Blessing the Bride before Mar- 
| riage,’ will compare favorably with any of their class 
on exhibition, “The First Snow on a Ploughed Field,” 
| by Clever, is exceedingly natural, and artistically exe- 
cuted, “The Kishador Valley, Caucasus,” is also a 
fine work of art. 

We have had no time to examine the water colors, 
| the engravings or any of the rest of the art exhibits: 
nor would we have space here to speak of them if we 
had. A hurried glance has shown us that there js 
much not only worthy of attention, but deserving of 
| the most careful scrutiny in these departments. The 
| visitor whose time is limited, cannot hope to makea 


| complete survey of all that is to be seen of art in the 


} exhibition. He can only hope to look at a few, and 
| this few should be of the best. By making a judicious 
selection of those to be examined, and leaving the rest 
| without more than a glance, the visitor may obtain a 
tolerably accurate idea of the exact condition of art 
throughout the world, E. B. D. 
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Ashton Department, 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Y ITH the autumn we havea return to the rich 
/ materials and bright, warm colors appropriate 


to the season. So, too, we have an indication 


of the new styles that are to prevail for the coming 
year. 

The favorite dress materials for the season will be 
rich, heavy damask silks, and silks lighter in texture 
with arabesque and other designs; cashmeres, plain 
and brocaded, the latter including embroidered and 
damasse varieties; serges, some of them with brocaded 
patterns; empress cloth and alpacca in dark, solid 
colors; 
others in stripes or plaids, and still others covered with 


features between them all. Someof them are fastened 
in the back, leaving the front plain, and without any 
| Seam in the middle. All are made to closely fit the 
figure. 

Ruffles and elaborate trimmings are used far less 
| than heretofore. The princess overdresses, which will 
|be worn more than any other, are uniformly made 

with the plainest description of trimming; generally 
nothing more than a bias band with corded edges 
around the bottom. One pretty style of trimming is 
| to form a band of silk and the material, using the silk 
as lining, and then fold the band back and forth in 
herring-bone pattern, so that the silk will show upon 


camel's hairs, some of them in plain colors, | every other strim forming the pattern. This style is 


set upon the extreme edge of a garment, and about its 


light, feathery flakes; and other materials which it | own width above is a heading formed of a bias silk 
seems unnecessary to mention, Scotch sheviots are | band, Handsome silks are being finished with deep 


the latest innovation for travelling suits, and are 
also used for polonaises and costumes for house 
wear, 


passementerie fringes and laces, Asa rule, but little 
trimming is generally used upon wool suits, or, in 
fact, upon any costumes except those for very dressy 


The “Princess” dress, a revival and modification of | occasions, 


the old “Gabrielle,” leads all others for full toilets, 
and also for house wear. There are princess dresses, 
sweeping in straight outlines, save the natural curves 
of the figure, to the feet, unbroken by any line of trim- 
ming. Then there are princess overdresses, equally 
severe in outline, which may be worn over any under- 


For appearance in public, a lady wears over her 
princess dress, a half-fitting cloak of somesort. Among 
these the cloak christened the “ Dolman” promises to 
be most popular. 

A very pretty hovelty has been introduced in the 
trimming of hats,in the shape of a square of net, of 


skirt. Our various fashion houses each have their own | some rich, dark color, which is adjusted in a graceful 
special “Princess,” but there is a likeness in general style upon the hat, 
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Dew Publications, 


At the Councillor’s; or, A Nameless History. 
By E. Marlitt. Translated from the German by Mrs. | 
A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. j 
One of the most carefully finished and pleasing German 
novels we have ever had the pleasure of reading. It} 
js not a sensational story, but one, rather, which de- 
pends for its interest upon a pains-taking delineation 
of character.» Though sentimental, there is nothing 
mawkish about it, and in some portions it rises toa | 
high degree of dramatic excellence, 

The Widow Seymour; a Story for Youth and | 
Age. By William E. 8S. Baker. Philadelphia: J. A. 
Wagenseller. his story has been written in the inte- 
rests of morality and religion. The author has at- 
tempted to neutralize some of the pernicious effects of 
modern science; also to bring his influence to bear | 
against vice and crime. The scene opens in German- 
town, and the locality of the story is one well known 
to Philadelphians, It is full of life and interest, and | 


| Venier Voldo. New York: Hanscom & Co. 


| will, no doubt, be read with pleasure by a large num- 


ber of people, 


A Song of America, and Minor Lyrics. By 
A neat 
volume of carefully-written and smoothly-reading 


| poetry, which will commend itself for its deep thought 


and finished versification. Nearly half of the volume 
is occupied by the poem which gives it its name; and 


| the balance is divided amongst a number of lesser 
| poems, odes and “ decemics.” 


Fanny Percy’s Knight Errant. By the Author 
of “ Gertrude Terry.” New York: Tempe 
and Publication Ilouse. Another of the pleasant and 
profitable little temperance stories which are being 
constantly issued by this house, and which accomplisa 
such a vast amount of good in the temperance field, 
This volume is an excellent one, and can be read with 
profit by young and old, 


Socicty 


Editoy’s Deparlnent. 


Provision for the Higher Education of Women. 


in the bequests made by rich women, it rarely, if 
ever, happens that anything is given for the 
establishment of women’s colleges, or for the cause of 
education among their own sex, On the subject of a 
higher culture among themselves, women are, as a 
rule, far too indifferent; and it is time a better senti- 


Q )ME months ago we remarked upon the fact that, 
h 


ment began to prevail among them. Recently there | 


died in Maryland an aged lady, who left her entire 
estate to found a school for boys. That girls needed 
the establishment of good schools far more than boys 
never seemed to have entered her mind. The Brooklyn 
Eagle, in referring to the fact of this legacy, has some 
very pertinent comments, which we copy. They will 
help to set people thinking in the right direction: 
‘There is not a single endowed women’s college in 
Massachusetts, where at every crossroads is to be seen 
a school for the other sex; and there are but few if any 
in the other States, Certainly there are none endowed 
by women, for they do not give to this cause when will- 
ing their property away. The idea is not that boys’ 
schools should not be endowed, but that women some- 
time should remember the needs of their own sex 
when making bequests, It would be one of the most 
effectual means of advancing the cause of education 
among men and women that could be devised, and 
ainly it would be the best means for securing the 
better training of all classes, It is in no narrow view 
that this subject is discussed, since to women as wo- 
men, and to women as mothers, rightly belongs the | 
best that is to be had in the way of education and en- 
lightenment, To have the world properly appreciate 
this great truth, women themselves should set the ex- 
ample, and this they persistently refuse todo. Where 
one rich woman gives to the cause of female education, 
ten rich men do; and in all America no monument 
like Vassar College stands accredited to woman's effort. 
True, there is Ingham University, which has reached 
its greatest stage of usefulness through a woman's best 
endeavors, but even it was established by a man. 
Every year new endowments are made to Harvard, 
rich in its great possessions now as no college for wo- 
men ever will be, and always among the new list of 
givers is some woman's name, Ifit is well that it is so | 


seen, it would be far better were it as well seen on the 
subscription book of some struggling school for wo- 
men, This year, ofall others, women ought to redeem 
themselves, and show forth to the world the real pro- 
gress they have made under the benign government 
that guarantees to them the most freedom of any under 
the sun; and the very first and the noblest of all other 
ways in which this can be done is in the way desig- 
nated, Old and enfeebled minds, looking back upon 
the first half of this century instead of its last and 
grander half, see but dimly the demands, increased and 
increasing, that are made for woman's advancement, 
in an educational way. And they are to be pitied, 
rather than blamed, if their narrow view of life shuts 
out from them the privilege that lies at their door—the 
privilege of helping forward the progress of the world 
by educating suitably the daughters of to-day, the 
mothers of the future, inheritors of the land we have 
striven to make great among the nations of the earth, 
It is something worthy the consideration of the sex, at 
this time most especially; and in view of the reasons 
advanced, and of weightier ones not enumerated, it is 
urged that women, in casting about fora suitable place 
to endow, lessen their vision, and help the one nearest 
at hand already in existence and struggling to make 
good the promises of its being in the right education of 
girls. If such schools are ever to prosper, it is to be 
when women thoroughly adopt this view, and for their 
own sakes the time is come when it should be done 
without delay.” 


" Hide-and-Seek.” 


N this engraving, we have one of those pleasing 
if scenes from home-life, in depicting which English 
artists seem to excel, investing them with that air 
of reality, the ability to call up which can only spring 
from deep and earnest feelings of sympathy. And 
there is no people—not even we Americans, their first 
cousins as we sometimes style ourselves—for whom 
home and its pleasures have so many and such strong 
attractions as they have for the people of England. 
Hence it is that their artists succeed so well in their 
sweet and simple pictures of life at home. 
Who that has ever enjoyed the blessings of a true 
home, will not be carried back by such a scene as the 
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one before us to the happy precincts of that paradise of 
childhood, spite of the years, and the lands and seas, it 
may be, beyond which it lies? And what memories 
will it not recall of joyous moments that never again 
can be his in reality! How many loved forms it will 
conjure up from the dust of which they have long since 
become a portion! Of the fond mother, who has slept 
for years beneath the still grass of the churchyard; of 
the protecting elder brother, whose 
“Impetuous youth went under, 
In the battle’s storm and thunder ;" 

of the affectionate sister, who has found a new home 
and a new name in a far distant land; or of the bright- 
eyed little girl from the next door, whose age-dimmed 
glance, it may be, now rests with his own upon the 
page before him! 


Children’s Holiday Books. 
T every holiday season for the past three or four 
\ years, our market has been flooded with showy 
A. 


English juvenile picture books, of which the | 


‘CHATTERBOX” is a leading representative, to the 
wide exclusion of American juveniles, In everything 
except their pictures, most of these English books are 
weak and worthless, as those who buy them soon find 
out, Their attraction les chiefly in their lavish illus- 
tration, Of healthy food for young minds they contain 
but little—some of them none at all, 

Now, is it not time that American parents began to 
be something wiser in their choice of reading for the 
little ones, than too many of them seem to have been 
during the past few years, if we may judge from the 
large sale these half worthless English books have had 
in our market, Our own books are far better; and 
some of our publishers are beginning to compete with 
the English in the matter of liberal illustration, but 
without sacrificing everything to the mere picture, as 
is so often the case in the imported books to which we 
have referred, 

There lies before us now an exceedingly handsome 


volume, just issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co.,, of this | 


city. It is quite as rich in illustration as anything we 
have seen, and far more beautiful in the letter-press 
and general get-up than any of the showy English 
juveniles. But what gives this new book its great 
superiority over the English is the interest and excel- 
lence of its reading matter. There is not a weak, or 
stupid, or silly article in all its three hundred and 
sixty pages, while as a picture book it is a perfect 
treasury of delight. Its title is “ Tae PRATTLER,” and 
we do not hesitate to say, that in all the essentials of a 
good book for young children, it is so much superior to 


the “ Chatterbox” and its class, that a comparison can 


scarcely be made between them, 

In the coming holiday season, let American parents 
be more thoughtful in this matter, and look to the im- 
print of the volumes they select for their children 
In nine eases out of ten, they will find in the books 
prepared in our own country far better mental food 
than in those received from abroad, 


Lives and Portraits of the Presidents. 

In this neat and handsomely printed book, published 
at the office of the HoME MAGAZINE, you have in the 
compass of 72 carefully written pages, not only the 
biographies of the eighteen American citizens who 
occupied the Executive chair during the first century 
of our national existence, but a connected civil and 
political history of the country during the one hundred 
years of its marvellous progress. Added thereunto is 
the full text of The Constitution of the United States, with 
all the amendments, giving the book a still higher value 
to every citizen, 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits. The book is 
gotten up in the very best style, 

' this for only twenty-five cents, Sent by mail, post- 
age paid, 


————— o 


Publishers’ Deparlnent, 


THE BOME MAGAZINE FOR 1077 


FE have already settled most of our plans and 
arrangements for the coming year, See 
Prospectus for 1877 in this number, There 

is to be no change in any of the distinctive features of 
| the magazine; only a new and higher interest in a)! 
of its Departments, Toour corps of contributors, which 
now Includes some of the most popular authors of the 
day, we shall add new writers, in order to secure for 
our readers the largest possible variety of literary 
attractions, In nothing will the Home MAGazixg 
recede from its advanced position among the periodi- 
cals of the day, Its way is steadily onward and 


upward, 


TO OUR CLUB-GETTERS. 


We would call the particular attention of our club- 
getters to the fact, that an 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN CLUB RATES 


has been made for the coming year, This will not only 





enable them to make up their clubs more easily, but 
in many cases to enlarge them, We would also call 
their attention to the fact that we offer 


THE LARGEST PREMIUM 


ever given fora club of subscribers at the lowest club 





| rates, This Premium is a copy of our Great Nationa 
Picture of “ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES,”’ handsomely framed in heavy walnut and gill 
| moulding 4 Soe Prospe ctus,) F 
| All who wish to secure a copy of this splendid steed 
engraving, elegantly framed and ready for hangin, 
should begin making up their clubs at once, and not 
wait until the agents and club-getters of other period)- 
cals have been over the ground, Commence early if 
you would have easy work, 


Strangers’ Pocket-Guide to the Centennial. 


The publishers of the Home MAGAZINE have issued 4 
neat and carefully-prepared Guide to the Centenniil 
Exposition, in which will be found clear and ample 

| directions for visitors to the city and the Exposition 
Grounds, It contains all the essential features of the 
larger and more expensive Guide-Books; with particw- 
| lar information as to what the visitor should do on 
| reaching the city: where to find hotels and boarding- 
houses; cost of living; what to do, where to go, and 
how to get there, ete. Price 10 cents, sent by mat, 





| 
| Leamon’s Dyes Color Woollens. 


‘Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 
Leamon’s Dyes Oolor Anything: 


| Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will besent toany one by addressing the pro 
| prietors, WELLS, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, V4 
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Por Sale by News Dealers. 





“The Household Magazine of America.” 1877 


ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 


and this because it is so 

rank with the 

best pe and Mments, more 
thorc going into their homés not 
in all that interests the 


only as a 
household an to oldest. 





Year by year the Home Magazine 
completely 


Larger and more liberal, artistic and liter: arrangements are being made for the coming year, in 
order still further to Increase value and interest, ew writers have been engaged and the best talent 


secured. 
pbcdSB-4 ES 
The opening serial of the year will be by Miss Marian C, 8, Reeves, the author of “ Wearithorne.” 


Other serials will be given and in due time announced. 








Itisastory of unusual and absorbing interest. 
The various Departments of our Magazine will be fully sustained as heretofore. 





There will be th« 





Departments OF 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY and General LITERATURE, | HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
THE STORY TELLER, FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER, HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
THE HOME CIRCLE, | REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 
MOTHERS’ LEPARTMENT, EVENINGS with the POETS, 
RELIGIOUS READING, | Etc., Etc., Bte. 
All of which will be replete with the choicest, most entertaining and most instructive reading. 








BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS iether it cal every month DRESSES: 
te-In order to give our club-getters ingreased facilities, for making up clubs, we have, in view of 
the ge neral Seproation Th Dusiness, SS inetor our slub rates, and at the same time offered one of the 
bscribers 1 
A 


at club rates. 





most valuable premiums ever given for alist of sul 
REDUCED CLUB RATES FOR 1877. 


Copy, one year, $2.50 | 10 Copies, and one to club-getter, 
2Coples, . — ae ee ee ee ee a > ? ‘ 
. = ee a eee ae 6.00 ;|2 * - “ 
and one to club-getter, i ; - 123.00 | 3B ° o “ 
POSTAGE FREE. SPECIMEN NUMBER 10 CENTS. 


PREMIUMS FOR ¢ CLUBS. 


T PREMIUM. For a club of 3 or 6 subscribers the premium to club-getters will be a choice of either 

of the following fine steel e aan ving: — ueen Elizabeth cons: nting te the death 
of i fary | Queea of Scots, '’—** Peace be unto this House,’'—** Bed ~Time, ° *—** The Christian Graces,’’—‘' The Lica in 
Love, The Wrea:h of Immortelles,’’ or ‘* The Angel of Peace.’ 


For a club of 10 or 15 subscribers the premium will be a copy of our Great Nat- 
SECOND I Pictare of al Presidents a ro 


jiona the of the Unt States, in one large 
and elegant steel engraving, Send 10 Cents for cost of Mailing Premium 
THE LARGEST AND MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM 
« EVER OFFERED FOR A CLUB OF SUBSCRIBERS 
AT THE LOWEST CLUB RATES. 
For a club of 20 or 25 subscribers, as we will send to the person from whom we receive the club, a copy of our 
GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE OF TH PRESIDENTS, handsomely framed in heavy Walnut and Gilt Moulding, 
carefull argest and most Vv mium ever offered for a club gt 


scribers t0 any Drags 
&e In remitting for a club of 20 or 25 subscribers, .' » club-getter will retain one dollar towards paying freight charges 
on premium plieture. In some cases the charges will be)... than one dollar, and In some cases more, accor ling to the distance 
from Philadelphia, On the Paciiic coast and for distanc states and te rritories, the freight charges will considerably exceed 
ne dollar. In all eases, thersfore where the gctter-up of a club of 20 or 25 subscribers would prefer receiving the picture by 
mail, and having it framed at home, $3.59 cxn be deducted from the remittance. 


REMITTANCES Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get 
¢ =a Post-office order or draft, then have your letter registered 


ih 8. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut — Phila. 
































ANY ONE 


CAN TAKE 


Sh & Dp TAnnanr's setts APERIENT, It is most agreeable to the 
taste. Some medicines are really offensive, and the stomach 
rejects them. This can be taken by children, It will pur 
gently; cure constitutional costiveness; eradicate affections 
of the liver; remove healthily the cause of rheumati m: 
brace up the nervous system, without creating nausea or 
vomiting. In a word, this apericnt is Nature’s reme 
prepared-in the alembic of the earth for the cure of man 








_ 80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. __ 
LEWIS LADOMUg SS 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 


_™ } me 292 Chestnut St., P>2la- 
“FORTHE HOUSE ) A VERY LARGE S8TOOK OF 


Zhe Autumn Leaner Pad Vick’s Floral Guide, . 
ynt aining descriptions o acinths, Tulips, Lilies, and W h D d J ! 

all bulbs and poh for Fall Planting in the Garden, and atc es, lamon S, ewe ry 

for Winter Flowers in the House—just publishee and sent 

free to all, Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 


a 4 6O Asem” Profits per Week.—Will 
857 60 Loy + ol it or forfeit $500. New articles | Always on hand 














AND 


| SILVERWARE 


Country orders solicited. Goods sent 





just patented, ge oy sent free to all. Address by mail or express to all parts of the United States. 


. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., aaa ane 2 fe OE a ee 
THE COMPOUND 


()eTS.FoRS OXYGEN TREATMENT 








Eight years of very extensive practice has established 
beyond a doubt, that the Compound Oxygen is superior 
PIECES or NEW & BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. to paz, sther ove Acent now known, in the PRromprycss 

with whith it cures, the prnman_xcy of the cures, and in 

Sales 4000 Per Week. the varirry and desperate character of the diseases 

Fr ~ps at the Gate. —Song and chorus, with which yield to its actior 
pia no-forte aecompaniment by W. The It is not'a wenicaticn, but a most wonderful vrratizer. 

test and one of the most AM ey coaaimilons of Three seasons spent by the subscriber in dispensing 
ie poe Paid — “on fms a gd be the Compound Oxygen in Washincton has done much to 
the best of Dis siege on this character, walle all pro- enhance its reputation. Its sterling character is endorsed 
moundy J pag but wll wear “hy ouly Derdaig ins by Hon. Wm. D. Keilcy, Senators Bereman and Spencer, 

Mmosiing at hreshold.- A gem for the Justice Field and many ‘others. 
household 4 Seco akeat characterized by the 
same rare pathos, tenderness, beauty of expre-sion, G. RB. STARKEY, AM, M. D,, 


avd jofty seutimentin music, that have individual: 
ed the compositions of Kiri Reve from the 1116 Girerd St., Phila. 


b ginning, he most pod convention hymn : ANT “ °° 
that bas Soa Seen renee rome - THE PAN TECT, 
Elva rilliant, pleasing little march = 
for the oe iano, not did ult, yet writicn so OR UNIVERSAL WORKER. 
that when smi played it sounds like a some- - 
vaat difficult meee composiiion. Just the thing The most complete and = LL 
for those who find it difficult to obtain mucic that combination of LATHE, DRILL, 
they can commit to memory and play on any ocea- , SCROLL ay, eS 4° ULAR-S\W. 
sion, “ without notes.” al Just the thin or the amateur or 
The above have never before been published, are artixan. Positive action Reraieosew 
copyrighted, —_ men eek pan n Fe r place, swings 14 ine‘es, has aecurately fitte: 
The above three picces mailed, postpaid, on the re- 4 : 
cctp spindles, f very lig’ t running, and wi 
wirTWeY & CURRIER T cut ona bevel. Lathe swings 7 T inches, 3, 
and will tarn 12 inches. Cireular- 
’ oledo, 0. Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts eqnare and 
10, 11. true, arranged for rabbeting, greoving, 
7 ne r re) the 
5 SITING CARDS, neatly printed with your name, <a petit olwary Zens ie une 
and a abies suhame Yor — Address = Send stamp for fall descriptive ilus- 
: fms, oe totaal AE OM trated cirenlar, EDWARD 0. CILASL, 
OT EW et teey: 7 Alling Street, Newark, N: J. 


$12 x :o at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and | 2—12 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. IF BOTTLE. 
Samples worth $1 A SAMP 


fs $20 Ber. er day at home. 
to ee, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. Having discovered a positive eure for Consumption and | 
all Lung Complaints, | fee! it my duty to —_ yy f 
in a practical manner by furnishing a sample bottle, free | 
ne 3 x wed oma d Magazines Shee of changes to all sufferers, = only hope of rerouneration 
iL, 12. 1. Ba ee A ee ee being that the medicine will perform all I claim for it. 
a +} The name of this medicine is THE ACACIAN BALSAM, 

i PER MONT R MONTH to Agents. Sample 25 Cents. | sent by mail, or can be had of drumants arenes 


Sed Ward, C ti, Ohi Add 3 DR. O. PHELPS BROW 
J. Unrersingen, 2ist War incinnati, io. ress ead yg he TO ity, NJ. 





















































